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Membership Achievement, 1945-46 


By 
BEN W. MILLER 


Executive Secretary, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


tribute to all those individuals who have respond- 

ed so cooperatively during the past year. We may 
be justly proud that the organized profession has made 
definite gains in the indentification of the professional 
workers in health, physical education, and recreation 
with the national body that represents us in the fight 
for the things we want. To the professional leaders 
who have contributed their influence, time, talent, and 
money toward making the following outstanding gains, 
heartiest appreciation and congratulations are extended. 
The total membership count as of June 1, 1946, is 
12,703, an increase of 2,118 or 20.0 per cent over June 
1, 1945. This exceeds by almost 2,500 the highest 
membership figure in the Association’s history. 

It was predicted on April 10, 1946, that the total 
membership of the AAHPER might be approximately 
15,000 by June 1, 1946. In fact 15,000 copies of the 
Journal have been printed since last fall. The count as 
of last February 8 was 11,264. Approximately 3,300 
memberships expired in March and two renewal notices 
were sent out before June 1. The renewals were disap- 
pointingly slow. Had the usual number of renewals, 
amounting to approximately 90 per cent of the expira- 
tion notices mailed, been received by June 1 the pre- 
dicted figure would have been reached. It is hoped that 
90 per cent of the renewals will be in the files by the 
time this issue goes to press. 

Unification, expansion, and development of any pro- 
fession does not come in a week, a month, or even a 
year. There are no panaceas or startling short cuts. It 
takes continuous effort over a period of years but the 
rewards will come eventually. The encouraging results 
during the past two’ years give reason to believe that 
with the spirit of service exemplified by thousands of 
local leaders and with even further collective effort in 
joining and working together the goal for both national 
and state association membership might well reach 
30,000. 

Almost fifty per cent larger than any other depart- 
ment in the National Education Association the 
AAHPER has grown in such numbers as to merit the 
added recognition and prestige given to all professional 
problems by educational leaders. 


Honor Groups 
One district association, eleven state associations, 
seventeen teacher-education institutions, and four cities 
achieved Honor Roll status. These are designated on 
the Honor Roll Scroll accompanying this article. 
Eight state associations and one district association 


T HIS membership report is dedicated with special 
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achieving Honor Roll status were on the Honor Roll 
also for 1944-45, namely: Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and the Northwest District. 

Those states exceeding a fifty percent increase in 
their memberships for the year are: Vermont, 232.3; 
Arkansas, 105.7 ; South Dakota, 87.5; New Hampshire, 
76.9; North Dakota, 70.0; Alabama, 60.1; North Caro- 
lina, 60.0; Missouri, 58.5; Idaho, 55.0; and, Oklahoma, 
53.1. Of these ten states Missouri and Vermont 
achieved their quotas. The former is the only state 
which has had fifty per cent increases or more for two 
consecutive years. 

Nine states failed to equal or better their membership 
counts for the preceding year, namely: Arizona, Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Montana, and Pennsylvania. Of 
these states all but the last three made the Honor Roll 
the previous year. Only one state, Kentucky, has failed 
to increase its membership during the past two years. 

Five districts, twenty-seven states, and the District 
of Columbia accepted their quotas for 1945-46 based 
upon an equitable distribution of a twenty per cent 
increase in the total AAHPER membership count for 
all states as of June 1, 1945. All six districts, forty- 
three states, and the District of Columbia designated 
chairmen to serve on the National Membership Com- 
mittee. 

By States —Illinois made the largest numerical gain 
of any state—344— reaching a total of 1,111. New York 
with a membership of 1,491—a numerical gain of 105— 
holds the largest membership of any state. Other not- 
able numerical gains are: Massachusetts, 179; Missouri, 
172; Michigan, 110; Ohio, 99; New Jersey, 95; Ala- 
bama, 95, and, North Carolina, 93. 

The average number of members in each state is 249 
compared with 208 for 1944-45 and 165 for 1943-44. 
The median number is 145 compared with 122 for 1944- 
45 and 93 for 1943-44. There is an exceedingly large 
range among the states (10 to 1,491) with many hav- 
ing very low totals. Twenty-one states have more than 
200 memberships compared with sixteen in 1944-45 
and ten in 1943-44. Six states have less than 43 mem- 
bers compared with ten for 1944-45 and fifteen for 
1943-44. 

Four states, namely, Idaho, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, and Wyoming, have less than 25 active, profes- 
sional, and life members compared with six states in 
1944-45 and nine states in 1943-44. According to the 
Constitution and By-Laws these states are not granted 
representation on the Representative Assembly. South 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
States and Districts Meeting A.A.H.P.E.R. Membership Quotas for 1945-46 


States 
CONNECTICUT 


Membership Chairmen 
Joseph Burns, Board of Education, Bridgeport 


Josephine Rogers, Connecticut University, Storrs 


DELAWARE* 
DIST. OF COL. 
ILLINOIS* 
LOUISIANA* 


Helen Pierce, High School, Wilmington 


Mrs. Ruth Sides, Anacostia High School, Washington 
Jane Axtell, Oak Park High School, Oak Park 
Mrs. Vesta Bourgeois, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette 


MASSACHUSETTS* Philip R. Page, Classical High School, Springfield 


MISSOURI 
OREGON* 
UTAH* 
VERMONT 
WASHINGTON* 
District 
NORTHWEST* 


Oreta Hall, 350 West Fifth Street, Logan 
(no report) 


Verna Zimmerman, Public Schools, Library Building, St. Joseph 
Pearl Atkinson, 2125 N. E. Everett Street, Portland 


Tom Guerin, Junior-Senior High School, Renton 
Membership Chairman 
Spencer Reeves, University of Washington, Seattle 


Teacher Education Institutions With 100 Per Cent Enrollment of 
All Major Students in the A.A.H.P.E.R. 


School 

Alabama College, State College for Women, Montevallo* 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Department of Physical Education 
for Women, Auburn 

Bouve-Boston School of Physical Education, Boston, Mass.* 

Brenau College, Department of Physical Education for Women, 
Gainesville, Ga.* 

Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville 

Green Mountain Junior College, Department of Physical Education 
for Women, Poultney, Vt. 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Department 
of Physical Education for Women, Ames 

Kansas State Teachers College, Department of Physical Education 
for Women, Pittsburg 

Mississippi Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland 

North Texas State Teachers College, Denton* 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville, Mo.* 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater 

Seaton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette* 
(Faculty and men and women majors) 

Texas State College for Women, Denton* 

University of Arkansas, Department of Physical Education for 
Women, Fayetteville 

University of Ge>rgia, Department of Physical Education for Women, 
Athens* 


Membership Chairman 
Margaret McCall 
Jeanetta T. Land 


Marjorie Bouve 
Margaret Mantle Stookey 


Gertrude Manchester 
Emily A. Ross 


Germaine G. Guiot 


Janet Read (Secretary, 
Major Club) 

Ethel Cain 

Donnie Cotteral 

Wincie Ann Carruth 

Flora Mae Ellis 

V. J. Filippo 

Mrs. Vesta R. Bourgeois 


Anne Schley Duggan 
Elizabeth A. Ludwig 


Mrs. Mary Ella Soule 


Local Association Adopting Unified Membership Plan 


Iowa State Association* (Joint membership in State Association 
and A.A.H.P.E.R. offered for $3.00) 


Fred Cooper, Boys’ Training 
School, Eldora 


Cities Achieving 100 Per Cent Enrollment of All Teachers 
City Membership Chairman 


Garden City, New Jersey 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
University City, Missouri 
Norfolk, Virginia 

* On Honor Roll also for 1944-45. 


Carroll H. Smith 
Phillip R. Page 
Helen Manley 
Kirk Montague 
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‘ota and Vermont achieved representation on the 
Assembly during the year. 

Eight states increased their membership enough to 
gain one additional representative in the Assembly, 
namely: Alabama, Illinois, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Ohio, South Dakota, Vermont, and West Virginia. 

Many states which did not achieve their quotas have 
laid the foundation for success during the next and 
succeeding years. 

By Districts —The Central District Association led 
in the greatest percentage of gain, 35.0. Next was the 
Midwest District Association with a gain of 29.1 per- 
cent. The Midwest District made the largest numerical 
gin, 659. The Eastern District was next with a gain of 
544 reaching a total of 3,926, the largest membership 
of any district. 

By Types of Membership.—Regular active member- 
ships account for 51.8 percent of the total. Twenty-one 
percent of the memberships are regular professional. 
Only 0.7 percent are life and honorary memberships. 
Student active memberships account for 22.9 percent 
of the total. Only 2.4 percent of the total memberships 
are student professional. Subscriptions to the Research 
Quarterly amount to 1.2 percent. 

Student professional memberships showed the great- 
est percentage of gain during the year, 87.4, compared 
with a gain of 65.6 percent the previous year, followed 
by that of student active memberships, 37.1, compared 
with a gain of 81.5 percent the previous year. The com- 
bined student membership increased 40.6 percent. These 
figures represent an encouraging trend in that increas- 
ingly more students are being introduced to their pro- 
fessional organization at a most opportune time. 


There was a gain of 10.6 percent in regular mem- 
berships, a 24.7 percent gain in regular professional 
memberships, and a 28.4 percent gain in life member- 
ships. Compared with figures for the previous years 
there is only a slight tendency for individuals to become 
professional and life members instead of active mem- 
bers. It is tragic that only slightly more than one-fifth 
of the total membership is professional enough to want 
the reported research in the field. 

Despite the postwar problems of mailing and restric- 
tions on payments of fees foreign memberships not in- 
cluding Canada increased 20.1 percent. 

The U. S. Possessions and Canada increased their 
total memberships 29.6 percent, accounted for largely 
by Canada and Hawaii. The latter with 63 members 
exceeds the membership of thirteen of the continental 
state associations. Canada with 195 members exceeds 
the membership of 28 state associations. 


What Is Ahead? 

_ New quotas for 1946-47 for state, district, and na- 
tional memberships are presented in Table II. In de- 
termining these new quotas three factors were given 
equal consideration : 

1. The total population of each state and district in 
relation to the total population of the United States. 
2. The total number of teachers in each state and 
district in relation to the number in the United States. 
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3. The amount of money spent for education in each 
state and district in relation to the amount spent in the 
United States. 


On the basis of these factors each state and district 
was allotted proportionate shares of a national--mem- 
bership goal for 1946-47 set at 16,529, or a ten percent 
increase over the quotas for 1945-46. 

These quotas will be presented to state and district 
associations for acceptance and each will be urged to 
reappoint or designate new chairmen to serve on the 
State, District, and National Membership Committee. 

Quotas are applicable to both state association and 
national association memberships. Membership in the 
National Association automatically gives one member- 
ship in the district association. Local association mem- 
berships should be encouraged strongly. Therefore 
local, state, and national membership campaigns should 
be coordinated and conducted simultaneously, At no 
time has there been intentional fostering of the idea 
that national memberships are more important than 
state memberships. It is only through strong local, 
state, and district associations that the national will 
gain a stronger and more enduring status. 

Strenuous effort on the part of leaders in most states 
and districts will be imperative if the 1946-47 goals are 
to be achieved before the official membershjp count is 
made on June 1, 1947. This is a continuing challenge 
to state and local leaders. In five years we should be 
30,000 strong! : 

Recognition is given to different groups which merit 
Honor Roll status. There will be published in the 
Journal of Health and Physical Education and in the 
official membership directory the following Honor Rolls 
with names of membership chairmen: 

1. States achieving state association membership 
quotas by June 1, 1947, 








TABLE I 
OrFiciAL MeMBersHip Count—A.A.H.P.E.R., June 1, 1946 
(Analysis by Districts and States) 


Repre. 


Sentat; 
Research Grand Aaa 


Quarterly Totals Members 


Student 
Profes- | Honorary Student Profes- 
Districts and States Active sional and Life Total Active sional 
Central (9) 
Colorado 28 0 102 7 116 
i 67 2 213 17 235 
Kansas “ 33 er 126 45 176 
I aioe icteenscesatinsebpessincai : 87 3 241 25 302 
Missouri 80 342 466 
Nebraska 36 24 61 11 se 73 
North Dakota : sass 46 4 ae 51 
a 26 est i 28 
Wyoming = 17 _ - 30 
Totals = 2 1,174 1,477 


Oe We PO PO PO PO 
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Eastern (12) 

Connecticut 139 180 
Delaware 37 43 
District of Columbia .................... 69 3 111 
Maine 32 y 

Maryland 63 

Massachusetts 256 

New Hampshire 15 

New Jersey 247 

New York 585 

Pennsylvania 443 

Rhode Island 34 


Vermont. ............ 82 


ee mw SO & ee PO MO 


Sm tae pee 


tm 


Midwest (6) 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Ohio 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Totals 


5 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
7 
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Northwest (4) 
Idaho 
Montana 
Oregon 
Washington 

Totals 


wmreome~ © 


Southern (13) 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

PIOrida: .........<.. 

Georgia = 

ee ORC RE REE RIE 

Louisiana 

Mississippi ...... : 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia : 
Totals 534 


bo 


— es: 


hh: 
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Southwest (5) 
Arizona ; 2 ote i 48 3 
California ..... ea en 702 101 
Nevada Beiter Ate oY ies 10 1 
New Mexico ........ 37 2 
57 16 
854 123 


8,897 2,896 
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Repre- 


: Profes- Honorary Student sentative 
Districts and States Active sional and Life Student Profes- Research Grand Assembly 
Total Active sional Quarterly Totals Members* 
MAINED nnnsnncensencnnnvnnennsorenscssensnseonsess 1 nia on 1 ae ae an 1 
a i cresitinnnasicserentapnoniii ce 126 48 2 176 11 1 7 195 
Canal Zone .........--.-.-.--.0---0-2000-s0-00e 2 3 ack 5 ad wake ae 5 
| Ee 32 29 1 62 i 1 ie 63 
RIND, anncinnssvecnstnnipsesensndonesisan 8 6 14 2 “é - 16 
OS oa ce rf 1 1 9 core 1 ee 9 
I seshsicishceanesencobnintiicncinnenens 126 50 1 177 1 1 24 203 
Totals—U. S. ana Foreign ............ 302 137 5 444 14 3 31 492 
SeanD TOTALS .....................-. 6,533 2,672 86 9,341 2,910 298 154 12,703 
MEE asscecssiseneaitsastedecceenscnadacesvteas 51.8 21.0 0.7 73.5 22.9 2.4 12 100. 
Summary by Districts 
RE GR stscennscnnrnceicivonensantnicntats 827 339 8 1,174 233 50 20 1,477 14 
NE | 5 error 2,002 789 30 2,821 1,013 55 37 3,926 24 
I cscs cchienssasilatenserteiniotn 1,537 593 19 2,149 634 80 23 2,886 17 
eee nanan 254 109 2 365 79 18 7 469 5 
SE TRIED sisiiicnncsnsnennemtinensiisnnn 1,125 400 wu) 1,534 814 90 17 2,455 19 
| eres 536 305 13 854 123 2 19 998 7 
I inti hee ilelinneniio 6,281 2,535 81 8,897 2,896 295 123 12,211 86 


* By Constitutional Provision the number of Representative Assembly members is based on ‘the total active, professional, 
and fe members on the following scale: 25-100 members, one assembly member; 101-300 members, two assembly members; 301- 
500 members, three assembly members; 501-750 members, four assembly members; 751-1,000 members, five assembly members; 


1,001-1,250 members, six assembly members. 


2. States achieving National Association membership 
quotas by June 1, 1947, 

3. Teacher-education institutions achieving 100 per- 
cent enrollment of all major women students at any 
time during the year. 

4. Teacher-education institutions achieving 100 per- 
cent enrollment of all major men students at any time 
during the year. 

5. Cities achieving 100 per cent enrollment of all 
school health, physical education, and recreation teach- 
ers at any time during the year. 

6. State and local associations adopting the unified 
membership plan at any time during the year. 

Sample materials that may be used will be distribut- 
ed widely. Anyone indicating how many copies of the 
materials they will need will be sent the requested 
supply immediately. 

Sustained cooperation and leadership are deeply ap- 
preciated. With your help the affiliation of individuals 
in our field with their state, district, and national associ- 
ations is insured. Each year such achievement gives us 
a grand basis for more intense efforts in the immediate 
future and should give every interested professional 
person a sense of satisfaction that his or her profes- 
sional organization is responding well during these 
early postwar months. 

Every effort is being made by the Board of Directors 
and the Headquarters Staff to help give our organiza- 
tional pattern more life and vigor. 

The name of the National Membership Committee 
has been changed to the State, District, and National 
Membership Committee. It is now a Standing Com- 
mittee of the Association with only one-third of the 
personnel changing each year. 

A President’s Committee on Special Membership 
Problems has been appointed to study and make recom- 
mendations in regard to the number and types of mem- 
berships and fees for each, to simplify the membership 
classifications, and to make recommendations on other 
special problems, 
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The second Official Membership Directory will be 
published next summer and will include the names and 
addresses of all professional workers in our field who 
are identified officially as of June 1, 1947. Membership 
appeals made during the year should stress the sig- 
nificance of having the names of all workers appear who 
are manning officially the fighting front for a better pro- 
fessional status. 

For states and districts to meet their membership 
quotas means much more than simply getting members. 
The significant thing is not the quota itself. It is the 
lifting of the profession to an entirely new plan of dedi- 
cation and service. It means unification, expansion, and 
development of the profession in which progress can be 
made along all lines. 


State and District Member.sip Chairmen, 1945-46 


CENTRAL: Louis F. Keller, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota.* 
Colorado 


Granville B. Johnson, University of Denver, Denver 
Iowa 
Fred Cooper, Boys’ Training School, Eldora 
Kansas 
S. Lucille 
Pittsburgh* 
Minnesota 
Helen Starr, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14* 
Missouri 
Verna Zimmerman, Public Schools, Library Building, St. 
Joseph 54* 
Nebraska 
(No report) 
North Dakota 
C. T. Denton, 208 Avenue D, Bismarck* 
South Dakota 
(No report) 
Wyoming 
(No report) 
EASTERN: Mazie V. Scanlan, Board of Education, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey* 
Connecticut 
Joseph Burns, Board of Education, 
Rogers, Connecticut University, Storrs* 


Hatlestad, Kansas State Teachers College, 


3ridgeport; Josephine 


* Accepted 1945-46 quotas. 






















TABLE II 
MEMBERSHIP SUMMARY AND QUOTAS FOR STATES AND DISTRICTS 















































































Member- Percen- Member- Percen- 
Quotas ship tage of Quotas Quotas ship tage of Quotas 
Districts and States 1945-46 June 1, 1946 Increase 1946-47** Districts and States 1945-46 June 1, 1946 Increase 1946-47% 
Central (9)* I i Scene 262 253 60.1 288 
RI, acsciinssanincninncsne 137 1160 = — 41 151 ew ................ 171 109 105.7 188 
ee ee 315 235 39.1 347 Le ee eee 193 161 — 1.2 212 
ee 235 176 15.0 259 EERE 295 249, —108 325 
Minncecta’* .................... 327 302 31.9 360 Mowtetiey ........-.-..:-...-... 261 82 — 47 287 
meeeeeuae* .................... 396 466 58.5 436 LouISIANA® ..............-- 224 236 15.1 246 
Nebraska ...................... 168 73 37.1 185 MWississippi® ......:...--..:.-: 200 72 16.1 220 
North Dakota* ............ 82 51 70.0 90 North Carolina* ........ 359 248 60.0 395 
South Dakota. .............. 94 28 00.0 103 Oklahoma _.................... 264 150 53.1 200 
MONO srissonsnnartomnscicnn 38 30 87.5 42 South Carolina. .......... 190 61 24.5 200 
I Si ties siesiinsscannesincaeak 1,792 1,477 35.0 1,973 gO pl 274 118 8.3 301 
Eastern (12)* i cecal ack 679 511 4.7 747 
CoNNECTICUT*  ............ 191 217 40.9 210 eee 256 205 17.8 282 
DELAWARE}* ................ 29 46 21.1 32 TI vsiintnicecciticscns acai 3,628 2,455 18.1 3,999 
Dist. oF CoLumMBIA}* 71 121 —12.9 78 Southwest (5)* 
a 88 60 39.5 97 Lo) te re 59 51 — 19 65 [ 
jo i 171 96 2.3 188 California* ................... 867 820 =1Q9 954 
MASSACHUSETTS _...... 473 592 43.3 520 ime ne DL 15 11 00.0 17 
New Hampshire ........ 49 46 76.9 54 Mew Mexico .............. 62 41 10.8 68 des 
New Jersey™ ................ 522 470 25.3 574 eee 69 75 11.9 %6 bon 
i 1,639 1,491 7.6 1,803 FD 20 ak 1,072 998 0.5 1,180 of 1 
Pennsylvania* _ ............ 1,073 632 —13 1,180 Totals —- State................ 14,515 12,211 19.8 15,967 no: 
Rhode Island* .............. 76 52 20.9 83 SE ren 1 ae. Ss has 
eee QW... 39 103 232.3 43 OMNES 2 iis cia a 195 | . 
| ain 4,421 3,926 16.1 4,862 Cont Zoe >... ' «gg 93 ing 
Midwest (6)* Hawaii ........ accion dumps 63 37.0 bon 
names .................... 875 1,111 44.9 963 ee a tate 
8S ee ee 380 294 9.7 418 Porto: WACO. <.sin0s-.2::.-. . sbrass 9 100 86x coo 
J 587 418 K if 646 Foreign (not including to 
OCA Pee 741 636 18.4 815 REE set asicen 203 | ne 
West Virginia® ............ 219 145 36.8 241 Total—U. S., Possessions, | 
Witeconsin™ .................... 338 282 16.0 372 and Foreign*** ........ 511 492 235 562 : 
Totals «....-..- Se weed tik ae 3,140 2,888 29.1 3,455 Grand Totals .......-:.. 15,026 12,703 20.0 16,529 Let 
NortHwEstT (4)7* —— tict 
lito ...... ee aca 63 31 55.0 69 States and districts in capitals achieved quotas for 1945-46, 
n + States and districts which achieved quotas for two pla 
BROMEAGAY sic. cccccccecnncctec: 73 39 4.9 80 consecutive years. pla 
sel aaa na pe “ys = * States and districts which accepted quotas for 1945-46. pul 
'V AS I i) gn “UZ 200 x £24 ** 
OE oi isiiiss os 462 469 127 507 omnes eee ae 
Southern (13) “*** Quotas based on total. anc 
tior 
Delaware John V. Magnabosco, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie a 

Helen Pierce, Wilmington High School, Wilmington* Michigan val 
District of Columbia (Miss) Lee Youngs, Denby High School, Detroit* sta 
Mrs. Ruth Sides, Anacostia High School, Washington, D. C.* Ohio ins 
Maine Ruth Helsel, Wittenberg College, Springfield* g01 

Roberta Scott, Westbrook Junior College, Portland* West Virginia ter 
Maryland Patrick Tork, University of West Virginia, Morgantown* 

Mora Crossman, 1129 North Calvert Street, Baltimore 2 Wisconsin tha 
Massachusetts Ann Thomas, LaCrosse State Teachers College, LaCrosse* tha 

Philip R. Page, Classical High School, Springfield NORTHWEST: Spencer Reeves, University of Washington, sac 
New Hampshire Seattle* , 

Mrs. Dorothy Rowe, High School, Dover Idaho hee 
New Jersey Mrs. Marian Ritchie, College of Idaho, Caldwell 

Marian Purbeck, Board of Education, Hackensack* Montana anc 
New York Schubert R. Dyche, Montana State College, Bozeman* abl 

Mrs. Marion Stowell, 231 Forest Hill Drive, Syracuse* Oregon tur 
Pennsylvania Pearl Atkinson, 2125 Northeast Everett Street, Portland 15* De 

Wilfred Collin, 2347 77th Avenue, Philadelphia* Washington citi 
Rhode Island Tom Guerin, Junior Senior High School, Renton* 

Martha Jones, 19 Pidge Avenue, Pawtucket* SOUTHERN: Thomas E. McDonough, Emory University, SOC 
Vermont Emory University, Georgia vid 
(No report) Alabama gre 

MIDWEST: C. O. Jackson, University of Illinois, Urbana* Margaret McCall, Alabama College, Montevallo act 
Illinois Arkansas oes 

Jane Axtell, Oak Park High School, Oak Park* Jeff Farris, State Department of Education, Little Rock* E 

Indiana (Continued on Page 505) oe 
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on this planet, or be prepared to see a third of its 

people destroyed. Despite the power of our nation, 
despite our primacy in the possession of the atomic 
bomb, we must face the facts that we may be the third 
of the world’s population which will be destroyed. For 
no amount of secrecy will prevent any other nation that 
has the wealth and the scientific acumen from develop- 
ing an instrument of destruction similar to the atomic 
bomb. Self-preservation, if not humanitarianism, dic- 
tates social and economic planning and international 
cooperation. Education must make its basic contribution 
to such planning and such cooperation. 


The Problem 

As educators let us re-evaluate what we are doing. 
Let us see how we can become effective, in our par- 
ticular sphere, in helping to build a world in which 
planned, cooperative action for constructive ends sup- 
plants the planned cooperative action for destructive 
purposes that we know as war. The question we must 
answer is, “What must people be like in order to live 
and work in harmony?” We know that laws, institu- 
tions, and governments that arise out of the intelligent 
planning of a few enlightened individuals are of little 
value if the majority of people do not have the under- 
standing and the will to abide by the laws, to keep the 
institutions functioning effectively, and to support the 

. government. Any structure set up for the solution of in- 
ternational problems becomes effective only to the extent 
that nations and the diverse peoples and the individuals 
that make up the nation are able and willing to make 
sacrifices that are always entailed by group action. 

Thus we are concerned, as educators have always 
been concerned, with the modification of human nature, 
and more particularly with that modification that en- 
ables individuals to respond to the demands and oppor- 
tunities afforded in a society governed by majority rule. 
Democracy, to function effectively, needs intelligent 
citizens. Intelligence must be complemented by that 
social and emotional maturity which enables each indi- 
vidual to be a self-directing, constructive member of a 


group with the will and the techniques to make group 
action effective. 


[os face the facts. We must learn to live together 







































Editor’s Note: The book, One World or None, by Arthur 


Compton, was published following the submission of Miss 
Radir’s article. 
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One World or None 


Pullman, Washington 


How may we, as physical educators, teach our 
students the lessons of international cooperation? 


RUTH RADIR 


State College of Washington 


In addition, democracy and a world society need 
citizens who have an understanding of community and 
world problems, tolerance of people who differ from 
them in color, creed, and custom, an active good will 
toward these other human beings, and a vision of one 
world. Let us be keenly aware, however, that such toler- 
ance and understanding begin with the minority group 
in one’s immediate community, and with a sense of social 
responsibility and a good will that sets out to better 
conditions there. Cooperation in the neighborhood is 
the essential beginning of international cooperation. Par- 
ticipation in the solution of community problems is the 
first step toward participation in the solution of interna- 
tional problems. A feeling of social responsibility that 
leads to the sacrifice of comfort, selfish desire, time, and 
energy for the good of the immediate group is the best 
promise of cooperation in the united world which we 
must create. Let us see how we can take these first steps. 
day by day, in our classes and clubs, toward building 
one world. 


The Contribution of Teachers of Physical 
Education 


The following suggestions are based on the assump- 
tion that we learn best, not by precept, but by experi- 
ence in a total situation in which all its aspects are 
selected for their effect upon the participants, for a 
person reacts as a whole. If the teacher sets up a dicta- 
torship in his classroom in order to teach facts, or in 
the gymnasium in order to strengthen muscles, he will 
also, whether he is aware of it or not, influence atti- 
tudes, attitudes toward learning, and attitudes toward 
authority. He will stand in the way of the maturation 
of his students by confirming some in their “good child” 
attitude toward authority, while inciting in others the 
rebelliousness that flouts authority. 

Such “learnings” we see carried over into later life 
in the adults who firmly put books out of their lives, 
or rejoice in no more “gym” and who confine their 
interest in civic affairs to such expressions as, “the 
problem is too big for me,” or who indulge in random 
condemnation of Congress and the state legislature 
without making any effort to improve thése institutions. 
Let us see then what controlled situations we can set up 
for the development of socially and emotionally mature 
individuals who can make intelligent decisions. These 
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situations will be planned to develop understanding and 
good will, a sense of social responsibility that is imple- 
mented by techniques of group problem solving, and 
will be those in which students may envisage a world 
in which we can all live at peace. 

What will be the nature of such situations? There is 
only one answer to this question. The school room, the 
gymnasium, the playfield, or any functioning unit of 
the educational institution will use democratic proced- 
ure. Teacher and students will sit down together to plan. 
First, they will set up goals; second, they will make a 
plan for reaching these goals; third, they will carry out 
the plan with the students assuming as much responsi- 
bility as does the teacher; fourth, they will evaluate 
their accomplishment, and in the light of accomplish- 
ment, the procedure used ; and finally, they will set up 
more remote goals. 

This procedure will be carried out in a realistic man- 
ner facing the limitations and the challenge of the situa- 
tion. If the class is a large high school group, scheduled 
to take “gym” for the year, as a teacher-dominated 
activity in the gymnasium, teacher and class will to- 
gether explore the possibilities of extending and enrich- 
ing this experience. They will seek answers to such 
questions as the following : What play space is available 
for activity while the weather is mild? What is the 
extent of the equipment available for activities such as 
tennis, hockey, and the like? What facilities are avail- 
able in the community ? 

In one town of about a hundred thousand population, 
high school students, under the leadership of a teacher 
with vision, were enabled to use community tennis 
courts, an archery range in the city park, the community 
golf course, and the local ice skating rink. Thus they 
extended their range of activity far beyond that per- 
mitted by the facilities in the high school itself. At the 
same time they participated in a meaningful experience 
in cooperative planning. 

Further questions to be discussed and answered are: 
What are the safety considerations that might hinder 
a group from carrying on a given activity without the 
supervision of an adult? What leadership is available 
in the class, or in the girls’ athletic association that 
might make diversified activities possible ? 


After the exploration of the possibilities for activities 
that may be carried on in the gymnasium, on the play 
fields, or in the community, students may make a choice 
of what they will do. Here, as in life, they must be realis- 
tic and willing to sacrifice immediate personal desires 
so that the schedule can be worked out to benefit the 
entire group. After they have chosen an activity, they 
will then set up definite goals such as learning to play 
tennis, increasing physical efficiency, learning to swim, 
improving posture. By means of this process each, then, 
will be aware of his own responsibility in reaching that 
goal and his need to assume responsibility in relation to 
such factors as safety, being on time, etc. Some, at 
least, in any given class will assume further responsi- 
bility, to the degree to which they are capable, in leading 
others. 

As the students put this plan into effect, the teacher 
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ed 


remains an advisor, rather than a drill sergeant. He 
works primarily with the group leaders who are tak; 
responsibility for the various: activities; he acts asa | - 
consultant ; and he moves about as a “trouble Shooter” 
to advise leaders who are in difficulty, and to constanq 
judge for himself the worth of the procedure, : 

If the lattgg is breaking down at several points, fy 
will call the group together for further planning, Using 
their own suggestions to keep it in working order, J; 
any case, about the middle of and again at the end of the 
semester, he will bring the group together to evaluat 
their accomplishment and to modify procedure and eve, V 
goals in the light of accomplishment, so that out of 
present achievement, new procedures will develop. mo 


The criticism that is likely to be levelled at the ye = ™ 
of such democratic procedure is that it is too slow. 
That is a criticism that can always be made of demo tha 
cratic government. We know because we have seen dem. as | 
onstrated in this generation that dictatorship achieye "8 
ends more efficiently and rapidly. But obviously wear 
more interested in the growth of the student than in his I 
skill as a tennis player, or in his muscular power. Many | tot 
will say, too, that the students will make unnecessary tak 
mistakes that the teacher, a specialist, could prevent 
Again it depends on whether, in government and ip 
schools, the specialist is to be used in an advisory or tim 
in a dictatorial capacity. if 

The slowness of the procedure, the mistakes made 
and rectified, are more than made up for by other bene- | han 
fits that accrue from this way of working. Most obvious, | mus 
perhaps, is the opportunity for the individual to develop | 4oP* 
to his greatest capacity and for students to function as | °” 
leaders. In addition, students will be developing judg | fq 
ment through the opportunity to exercise judgment. } free 
They will be assuming responsibility for setting up } és 
goals and for the attainment of these goals. They wil ' 
be learning to make their contribution to democratic C 
procedure if the guidance furnished by the teacher is J time 
good. In a word, under good guidance, they are moving § telat 


toward responsible maturity through the use of judg- conf 
‘ . mS kind] 

ment, self-direction, and whole-hearted participation. § joy, 
simp 


L ET us now look at a different type of situation, one § overc 
in which students have the privilege of electing some to 
activity such as badminton, folk dancing, or swimming § 4, , 
Again, class time should be taken for them to set forti § of in 
the goals they wish to reach. For it is only as people§ Priori 
clearly envision and whole-heartedly accept a given goal = 
that they move toward it with celerity. Students, then§ ,.. : 
can work toward a certain achievement rather than @§ stron; 
grade. Too long the good grade has been the piece off buildi 
candy awarded the “good” child; and the poor grade _ v 
or failure, has been the stick held over the “bad” child. “a 
We have kept the love of reward and the fear of punish Mont: 
ment as the motivation for action, instead of that self obeys 
direction which is essential to adulthood and to citizen Ler L 
of a democracy. 

It is not enough to create a situation in which ther 
is student-teacher setting up of goals, planning, coopefé 
tive action, and group evaluation of procedure. Event 

(Continued on Page 494) 
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Health and Physical Education in the Atomic Age 


American Education Week, November 10-16 


Jesse Feiring Williams 


Carmel, California 


ORLD War II is ended. Soldiers and sailors are coming 
th from foreign lands. Tyranny, with its vile hands laid 
upon the lives of free peoples, has been beaten down. Once 
more, men and women everywhere can take up again the books 
and tools and instruments of peace. / 

After the grim business of war the prospect of peace is 
pleasant indeed. Many persons rightly hope that it will be more 
than “peace in our time.” Faith in the United Nations grows 
as the aftermath of war confirms the purpose that brought that 
organization into existence. But this faith is realistic and no 
one believes that we have ended all disputes and solved all 
problems. . 

In particular the immense problems of atomic energy seem 
to baffle us and our steps falter—not knowing which direction to 
take. It is all so new; there is no experience to guide us. Atomic 
energy applied in war may actually destroy civilization, but, 
adapted to peaceful pursuits, it may give to human society new 
and better kinds of living for all men everywhere. Thus, in a 
time of crisis in world affairs we stand confused. 

In the face of our present doubts, there are nevertheless some 
certainties. They arise out of the immemorial experiences of 
man. We may wonder whether the energy of the atom can be 
harnessed to run our automobiles, but we should be certain that 
muscular energy will always be indispensable to man. We may 
hope that isolationism for the United States is dead and that 
our part in world affairs will become ever greater, but a weak 
people will fail in that larger arena where the demands on vigor 
and vitality are exacting. Amidst our confusion about strikes, 
free enterprise, and democratic processes, it is clear that weak- 
ness impairs life, that ignorance of bodily functions promotes 
disease, and that indifference about personal growth and de- 
velopment imperils the nation. 

Concerning unknown matters we must delay decision. Much 
time is required to solve the complex problems of international 
relations, to mature the United Nations, to harmonize the sharp 
conflicts of national life, and to develop atomic energy for the 
kindly purposes of human societies. Concerning our certainties, 
however, it is stupid to delay. The sure things of life are the 
simple priorities of everyday living. We know now how to 
overcome weakness and acquire strength. We know now how 
to develop vigor and vitality in youth. We know now how to 
learn the essential knowledge of healthful living. We know now 
that the strength of our nation is the sum total of the strength 
of individuals who compose it. These are some of the everyday 
—— of the atomic age, simple certainties in a confused 
world. 

How to Overcome Weakness and Acquire Strength—We 
are weak because it does not occur to us that we might be 
strong. The foundations of strength are laid in childhood; its 
building stones are adequate nutrition, freedom from disease, 
and vigorous physical exercise. These are within the reach of 
all Americans when we give them priority over other interests. 

Weakness makes us slaves; strength sets us free. It was 
Montaigne who wrote, “The stronger the body the more it 
obeys; the weaker, the more it commands.” 
Let Us THEREFORE: 


_ 1. Establish real physical education programs in every school 
in the nation. 


2. Conduct the program daily with attention to significant 
outcomes, 


3. Build adequate facilities in every school for a vigorous 
Program of physical education. 
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4. Secure teachers who are well prepared to lead in this 
essential work. 

5. Refuse to permit an athletic program for the few to deny 
opportunity for all to participate. 

How to Learn the Essential Knowledge of Good Living.— 
Today, the knowledge of how to live is available. No one need 
live badly because knowledge is lacking. But all boys and girls 
do not have opportunity to learn the facts that are now known. 
Many schools teach no hygiene and few offer effective leader- 
ship in the practice of health principles. The schools must 
supplement the home in the guidance of children. 

Health defeated in this world is defeated forever, and it is in 
this world that it is defeated. It is the business of the school 
to teach children how to live, to offer inspiring examples to 
children, and to avoid practices that injure the health of the 
young. 

Let Us THEREFORE: 

1. Establish health instruction. in every..school. .so.that the 
knowledge of how to live may be learned. 

2. Conduct a school program that examines children, corrects 
remediable defects, and gives opportunity for healthful living. 

3. Build habits, attitudes, and appreciations for health so that 
the knowledge learned will be practiced by all. 

4. Secure teachers of health who are excellent examples for 
children to imitate. 

5. Refuse the cheap device of teaching health solely by in- 
tegration of school subjects in high school; require solid courses 
of health for all with the clear emphasis upon practice. 

How to Promote Individual Development and Contribute to 
National Welfare—The human being often acquires defects 
during the periods of rapid growth of childhood and youth. 
Many of these are remediable. He also acquires habits and de- 
velops attitudes that weaken him and lessen his chances for 
success in life, individual happiness, and the satisfaction of per- 
sonal achievement. 

The correction of remediable defects depends upon certain 
economic conditions, local, medical, and surgical skills, and the 
willingness of the individual to cooperate and to sacrifice. But 
the correction of faulty personal habits and attitudes are solely 
the responsibility of the individual concerned except when they 
are incident to abnormal physical conditions. By our own efforts 
all of us can be better persons than we are. The task of be- 
coming the kind of persons that we might be calls for all that 
we have of fortitude and courage. It is a job for every person 
every day; no one else can do it. 

To fail in becoming the kind of person that we might be 
hurts the nation. The strength of the United States of America 
lies u!timately in the realized possibilities of every boy and girl 
as they mature into the responsibilities of citizenship. 

Let Us THEREFORE: 

1. Establish standards of attainment in physique, skills, 
strength, endurance, and behavior that are reasonable goals for 
all youth. 

2. Conduct training and disciplining regimens that embody the 
ideals of adolescent youth. 

3. Build homes, schools, 
kinds of living can go on. 

4. Secure the leadership of inspired and devoted teachers and 
administrators; eliminate all those from the schools who are 
unable to lead in this vital program of individual development. 

5. Refuse to accept as worthy the low standards of the crowd 
or the status quo of the past. «» 


and communities where the best 
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Taking Posture Pictures 


By 


ELLEN KELLY 


Supervisor, Special Physical Education 


Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


AVE you ever wanted to take posture pictures 
L of your pupils but decided against it because 

you thought it would be too expensive even to 
consider? Oh perhaps you didn’t know just how to 
go about it. Or, possibly your school and community 
would not approve. 

Posture pictures are taken in all public elementary, 
junior, and senior high schools of Williamsport using 
one set of equipment. The running cost per picture 
is less than half a cent. The initial cost of permanent 
equipment was kept down to $6.00 by using materials 
available in the school or loaned by friends of the 
school. The only new item purchased was one set of 
two reflectors on a tripod, and these could have been 
improvised in the school shops. 

What kind of picture is obtained for that price? It 
is called a bromide paper negative, the type of picture 
used by most schools and colleges where posture photo- 
graphs are routine. With a bromide paper negative it 
is difficult to make additional prints. For the usual 
school physical education and health program, how- 
ever, no duplicates are needed so this is not a significant 
disadvantage. 

Superintendents and teachers may hesitate to initiate 
posture photographing because of public. opinion. 
There is no reason why the taking of posture photo- 
graphs should not become an accepted procedure in any 
school system, as it has in so many colleges today. Of 
course tact will be required from the outset. With a 
little ingenuity in arranging the room and the equip- 
ment, each pupil can be allowed privacy while disrobing 
and having the picture taken. The alert and sympa- 
thetic teacher can prevent the development of any real 
or psuedo embarrassment. Pupils are entitled not only 
to privacy during the taking of the picture but also 
privacy in the subsequent use of the picture. It should 
be used for the benefit of the pupil only, not for the 
class as a whole, and each pupil should have this, assur- 
ance from the beginning. If publicity is avoided while 
the procedure is being initiated in any community, easy 
acceptance should follow. 

The writer knows of no single factor which is as 
effective in motivating pupils toward real effort as 
the posture picture. Most pupils have been told to 
“stand up straight” as long. as they can remember. 
Most pupils know what good posture is. Few pupils 
however have any real knowledge as to whether their 
own posture is good or poor. Pupils who are quite 
indifferent to “talk” about posture improvement are 
quickly motivated when they evaluate their own pic- 
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tures in terms of acceptable standards as shown by 
posters. Frequent comments are, “I didn’t know | 
looked like that.” Or, “Now I see what you me 
when you say I have poor posture.” Or, “My mothe 
says I have poor posture.. Now I know what she’; 
talking about.”” Pupils even as young as first graders 
have little difficulty and ‘little hesitation in pointing 
out the shortcomings of their postures as shown in the 
pictures. It is the best single basis for stimulating 
improvement. Comparison of first pictures with syp. 
sequent pictures is also the most gratifying evidence 
of progress. 


Many persons think that a great deal of equipment 
and an expensive camera are required but this is not 
true. The equipment used in Williamsport is itemized 
in the accompanying table. It is packed in a box whieh 
measures 30 inches x 15 inches x 4 inches and is ca- 
ried from school to school. It can be set up for opera- 
tion in less than ten minutes and one set of equipment 
serves fifteen schools. 


PorTABLE Posture PictrurE EQUIPMENT 
Taking Pictures 

1 box camera equipped with time-exposure attachment 

2-4 photoflood bulbs No. 2 or larger, mounted on tripod, o: 
equipped with clamps 

dull black cloth 6 feet x 3 feet for background 

black poster cardboard 12 feet x 18 feet for recording names 

stick of soft white chalk 

extension cord 25 feet long 

roll bromide paper (E-1, single weight, smooth finish) cor 
rect width for camera being used, and 250 to 1000 feet in 
length 

6 extra cartridges to fit camera being used 


ee et 


Developing Pictures 
enamel pans or glass jars 
bottle of D-72 developer 
bottle of acid hypo (fixer) 
red bulb or red cloth to cover lamp shade 


Details of Method 

Camera.—Any cheap camera, either box or folding 
may be used if it has a bulb or time-exposure attach 
ment. We used a Box Brownie, No. 120, which wa 
loaned by one of the teachers. Purchased now 
would have cost $2.75 but during tiie war nei 
cameras were not available. As an optionai step th 
following very simple and worthwhile adjustment ¢ 


— — Re OD 


the camera will conserve paper and cut running cos} 


appreciably. The rectangular shape of the openitt 
through which the film is normally exposed when ti 
camera shutter is opened is wider than is necessafj 
when photographing the long narrow human figutt 
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Taking posture photographs is an accepted procedure in many colleges today. Here 
the author describes an inexpensive method of taking such pictures in the pub- 
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(For a 120 camera this opening is 2% inches x 3% 
inches.) To reduce the size of the opening cut a piece 
of black construction paper into a mask with a center 
opening only 1/3 the length of the longer measure- 
ment of the open end of the camera and the full width 
of the opening. (For a 120 camera this opening is 
now 214 inches x 114 inches.) Fasten the mask with 
cellulose tape over the open end of the camera across 
which the film usually slides. When taking a picture 
with the camera on its side, then, only a narrow ver- 
tical center strip of bromide paper will be exposed with 
each picture taken. (For a 120 camera each picture is 
then 2% inches high and 114 inches wide.) 


Paper.—Bromide paper comes in 250-foot, 500-foot, 
or 1000-foot rolls. It also comes in various widths to 
fit different-sized cameras. To determine the width 
of paper for the particular camera to be used, take 
the inside measurement of the width of the spool or 
cartridge with which the camera is equipped. (For a 
120 camera the correct width is 2-3/8 inches.) When 
ordering bromide paper be sure to specify the length 
of the roll, the width of the paper, and in addition the 
following three characteristics: E-1, single weight, 
smooth finish. These characteristics will give a paper 
which is fast and inexpensive, and one which may later 
be written on with pencil or ink. Eastman’s trade name 
for this type of paper is Kodabromide. Agfa Ansco 
also makes a similar paper. 

Cutting and Marking the Paper—tIn a dark room 
under red lighting, cut the paper into strips which 
will roll conveniently on the spools or cartridges. (For 
a 120 camera five feet of paper is about right, and will 
accommodate about 35-40 pictures.) Draw lines cross- 
wise of the back or outside of the paper to mark off 
the widths which are exactly those of the opening of 
the back of the camera. Measure the opening of the 
homemade mask, if such a mask is improvised. These 
markings take the place of the numbers found on the 
back of film, and indicate how far to turn the paper 
between exposures. Cut points on both ends of the 
paper. Roll the paper loosely on the spool with the 
pencil markings on the outside. Wrap the spool in 
heavy black or other lightproof paper. It will save 
a good deal of time if five or more spools are prepared 
in the above manner at the same time. And since the 
camera must be loaded in a dark room, it is well to 
insert one roll of paper in the camera at this time. 

The red glass covering the hole through which the 
lines marking the paper are seen does not adequately 
protect this type of paper from the light. Therefore 
it is necessary to cover the hole with adhesive or mask- 
ing tape. Lift one corner of the tape only long enough 
to turn the paper the correct distance for the next 
picture and replace the tape immediately. 
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Lighting.—At least two photoflood bulbs, No. 2 or 
larger, will be needed. Do not use photoflash bulbs. 
These lights may be mounted with reflectors on either 
one or two tripods. If it is possible to have four bulbs 
and reflectors they should be mounted with two bulbs, 
one above the other, on each of two tripods. If tripods 
are not available reflectors with clamp attachments will 
do. In the latter case the lights are clamped to the 
backs of two chairs or other pieces of furniture. 


Arranging Lights, Camera, and Subject——Any room 
or hallway is satisfactory if it can be made private. 
It will need to be at least 12 feet long. If all the lights 
are mounted on a single reflector, arrange the lights, 
camera, and subject according to Diagram 1. If the 
lights are mounted on two tripods use the arrangement 
shown in Diagram 2. The distance from subject to 
camera should accommodate the tallest pupil as re- 
flected in the camera finder. Place the camera as close 
to the tallest subject as possible so as to get the largest 
possible picture. This distance should be measured and 
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Diagram 1 (top). Ali lights mounted on a single tripod. 
Diagram 2 (bottom). Lights mounted on two tripods or two clamps. 


should be constant at all times, regardless of subse- 
quent varying heights of individual pupils. In this 
way pictures taken on later occasions will produce 
images of comparable sizes. 

The camera must be placed on a steady, level table 
or box. Locate the subject in the camera finder. If 
many pictures are to be taken on the same occasion 
place a chalk mark on the floor where each subject 
should stand, and outline the position of the camera 
on the table with chalk. This will save a good deal 
of time in locating each subject in the camera finder. 

Background.—The wall behind the subject should 
be black, and must have a dull finish. A dull-finish 
black cloth is the most practical solution. If all pic- 
tures are to be taken in the same room, however, a 
dull, black, painted surface is satisfactory. To identify 
each picture use a small blackboard, which may be 
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CLARENCE |. CHATTO 


Public Schools 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


WOULD like to talk to you for a few minutes about 

democracy in America and what the schools and 

colleges, and especially what teachers of health and 
physical education, can do to help bring it about. 

What do we mean by democracy? Rabbi Mordecai 
Kaplan said once that it is easier to die for democracy 
than to define it. I shall not attempt a definition, but I 
should like to suggest what seem to me to be certain 
definite facts about it. Democracy is politically a way of 
life in which the people—all the people—have the final 
voice in the direction of their own destiny. And that 
makes certain other things necessary. If that voice is to 
speak out clearly for those things through which alone 
democracy can survive and prosper, the people must be 
decent, fairminded, and within reasonable limits, intel- 
ligent. They must cherish a sense of individual responsi- 
bility for the common welfare. They must cultivate an 
attitude of acceptance of all other persons as individuals 
in their own right without regard to the label of race, 
religion, or national origin they may bear, without re- 
gard to how much money they have or from which side 
of the railroad tracks they come. 

These, then, are the goals toward which we strive: 
individual responsibility and individual acceptance of 
others. Nowhere in the world have those goals yet been 
reached. No people has even come close to reaching 
them. Perhaps we in America have done better than 
most, but we have fallen pitifully short. The plain fact is 
that for a professedly democratic country we have not 
been doing too good a job at democracy. Our public 
officials are always elected by a small minority of the 
voters qualified to go to the polls. Many of our best 
citizens will not run for, nor accept, public office. The 
treatment of minorities in this country has always been 
a matter of concern for thoughtful Americans, but dur- 
ing the past few years many more of us have been jolted 
out of our complacency. We have had the uncomfort- 
able experience of seeing ourselves as others see us. 
Our enemies during the war were not slow to point out 
to the peoples of the world that they could expect little 
from America in advancing the cause of democracy 
abroad, considering that we give it little more than lip 
service at home. I am sure that many of you must have 
read with a sense of shock, as I did, the newspaper re- 
ports that told us that large sections of this land of the 
free could not even be considered as a home for the 
United Nations because of the undemocratic attitude of 


This paper was an address presented before the Eastern Dis- 
trict Association, Springfield, Mass., April, 1946. 
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Health and Physical Education 
for Democratic Living 






the people of those areas toward persons of other races. 
I have sometimes wondered what is in the minds of 
negro boys and girls when they stand solemnly at at. 
tention and repeat their pledge of allegiance to a re. 
public with liberty and justice for all. And even worse 
than the resounding incidents which make the headlines 
is the vast amount of routine daily discrimination that 
seldom gets into the papers, but which can store upa 
vast reservoir of bitterness. Too many of our own boys 
and girls, trained in our schools, cannot go to college 
or find a decent job because their skin is the wrong 
color, they worship God in the wrong church, or their 
fathers were born in the wrong place. You know that 
today in America Alexandre Dumas would have to ride 
in a Jim Crow car, and Saint Paul the apostle, perhaps 
seeking a little wine for his stomach’s sake, would not 
be a welcome guest in most of the resort hotels in New 
England. 


N the past few years our democracy has been chal- 

lenged twice: first by the dictators who attempted 
to prove by force of arms that democracies were soft 
and decadent, that they could not organize, could not 
prepare, and would not fight. That challenge we have 
met by the greatest victory ever won in battle in the 
whole blood-stained story of mankind. Now we are 
challenged again—this time by all the peoples of the 
world seeking for a sign, looking for leadership, long- 
ing with a wistful hope for something in which we can 
have faith. This is our present challenge—to prove to 
the world that democracy in America is more than an 
empty name, that ordinary folk can govern themselves, 
and that when we say “All men are created equal” we 
mean what we say and are willing to live as if we 
mean it. 

It is obvious that a large share of the burden of 
meeting that challenge will fall upon the schools and 
colleges. Across the country we celebrate brotherhood 
week. Meetings are held, speeches are made, pageants 
staged, men and women of different races and religions 
meet together. It is a good custom and much good 
may well come from it. The influence of such efforts 
toward brotherhood, like the radio wave sent out into 
infinite space, may reach undreamed of shores. But 
it is not enough. For the most part it serves only to 
convince those who are convinced already. Let us talk 
of brotherhood and those who most need to hear do 
not come to listen. Let us broadcast our message on 
the radio and those who ought to hear it turn the 
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dial to a swing band or Life Can Be Beautiful—and 
commercial. We face the same dilemma as does the 

reacher whose sermon is delivered to empty pews. 
That is why I believe that the ultimate solution of the 

roblems of good citizenship and human understanding 
must be sought through education, where alone we 
have a chance to reach everybody. All the children of 
all the people have to go to school. Of course we 
need to attract hate and prejudice and discrimination 
wherever we find them. We dare do no other. But 
to achieve lasting and universal fellowship among men 
we must depend largely upon the slow shaping of the 
generations through an enlightened and forward-look- 
ing policy of education. 

In that task every teacher in every classroom from 
kindergarten to university can have a share. Students 
learn through continuity of content and through the 
reiteration of experiences and principles. We would 
hardly attempt to teach algebra by giving a pageant 
once a year, or English grammar by an occasional 
assembly program. Neither should we attempt to 
instill the qualities of democracy in that fashion. The 
essence of the so-called Springfield Plan, and of 
hundreds of similar programs in every part of the 
nation, is this continuity of effort. Teachers of every 
subject in every grade can emphasize those phases 
of their work that make for good citizenship and 





ognize his limitations, to be content with developing 
himself as a whole person to the highest point of 
which he is capable. 

Second, through cultivating respect for the abilities 


of others. Recognition of one’s own limitations 
carries with it an understanding of the varying 


powers of others and leads to respect for the efforts 
of all who try to do their best, whether that best be 
much or little. “Good try!” from his fellows stiffens 
the spine of the player who misses the ball and spurs 
him to superlative effort next time. And nowhere 
is there evident more mutual respect than among 
boys and girls on the playing field. Almost three 
thousand years ago old Homer said, “Greater glory 
hath no man than that which he wins with his own 
feet and hands.” For many a youngster the sweet 
savor of approbation from his fellows for a well played 
game is the first taste of that public approval by 
which men grow in spiritual stature. And he thrills 
with a sense of fellowship in according the same 


generous praise to the performance of others. That 
is democracy at its best! 
Physical exercises and games furnish effective 


antidotes for prejudice and discrimination. In sports, 
as in almost no other activity of youth, merit counts 
most and race, creed, nationality, and color are of 
little moment. The Greek boy who won the marathon 








Health and physical education can make a significant contribution to education 
for democratic living. Here are five important ways in which this can be done. 








understanding. Specific study units can be intro- 


duced to supplement conventional content in order 


to meet specific needs. And, more important still, 
youngsters can be given constant experience in 


democratic living, sharing responsibility, working and 


thinking and playing together. 

In such a program teachers of health and physical 
education play a tremendously important part. They 
can contribute to education for democratic living in 
at least five significant ways. 

First, through building healthy bodies and healthy 
minds. 
differs from other ways of life is its insistence upon 
the dignity and worth of every individual. No phase 
of school training does more to realize that ideal than 
health and physical education. The student learns to 
respect himself and to respect others. He comes to 
understand that he is responsible for his own health 
and physical condition, and for the health and well- 
being of other people. He will realize that to avoid 
carelessness which might cause accidental injury to 
others, or which might spread colds or other infec- 
tious diseases is a part of the duty of the good citizen. 
The youngster whose mind is troubled, who sees life 
through a glass darkly, who worries about his health 
or his failure to achieve success in sports, can learn 
to accept himself, to take care of himself and to rec- 
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A fundamental of democracy in which it 


in Boston received as tumultuous acclaim for his per- 
formance as if he had been a descendant of the pil- 
grims. The line-up of many high school and college 
teams reads like the roster of the United Nations 
assembly. This general acceptance by boys and girls 
of individual worth as the criterion of recognition in 
sports can be directed by the wise teacher or coach to 
lead them to set up similar standards in other fields 
of endeavor. 

Third, through the development of responsibility and 
cooperation. Here classes in health and physical edu- 
cation are rich in opportunity. Students take care of 








equipment, assume charge of lockers and showers, act 
as assistant directors of class activities, serve as squad 
leaders, officiate at intramural games, arrange sched- 
ules, look after transportation, and perform a host of 
other duties. There is enough to do so that each may 
have his turn. Sometimes we find that the most care- 
less and irresponsible youngster becomes serious and 
dependable when he is given a real job to do. The 
consciousness that one’s work, no matter how unim- 
portant it may seem, is vital to the success of the whole 
can be the determining impulse toward the good life 
for some solitary or unsocial boy or girl. The realiza- 
tion of the American Dream can come ultimately only 
through the unostentatious devotion of the ordinary 
(Continued on Page 498) 









































LEASE close your eyes and in imagination watch 
a man chopping wood. 

If you are watching the pile of cut wood grow- 
ing larger you’are the professional coach type who 
watches the score board. 

If you are concerned with what is happening to the 
man’s muscles, heart, blood, and brain, you are an 
educator. 

If you are enamored by the movements of his body 
and the style of his swing, you belong in the dance 
section. 

Now, imagine yourself to be the woodcutter. 

If you are intent on seeing the cut pile grow larger 
and the uncut remainder diminish, you are working. 

If you are thinking of improving your body, you 
are exercising. 

If the size of the pile thrills you to better output and 
to improve your style, and you hope there is more to 
cut, you are engaged in sport. 

Sports are many and varied; and all is not sport 
that claims the name. Peeling potatoes may be sport, 
and baseball just a way of making a living. For an 
experience to add up to be a sport, it must contain 
among others two special ingredients: 

First, there must be complete abandon or forgetting 
of self in the activity as one strives to attain a goal 
outside one’s self. 

Second, the compensation or reward must be found 
in the activity itseli—in the joy of doing one’s best 
and utmost. 

Sports are usually though not necessarily motivated 
by competition. 


This was an address presented before the National Section 
on Women’s Athletics at St. Louis, April 11, 1946. 
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Contributions of Sports to Women’s Fitness 







By 
ARTHUR H STEINHAUS 


George Williams College 
Chicago, Illinois 


He who plays primarily for money, medals, or 
honors, or for health is a professional and therefore a 
workman, not a sportsman. 

Obviously the contribution of sports to fitness must 
be sought in the peculiar or special characteristics of 
sports. May I suggest the following: 

1. The emotional tone of sport, especially under 
competition causes a person to drive his body in spite 
of little aches and discomforts to approximate his 
physiologic limit. That is, the psychologic limit that 
usually brings activity to a close is extended more 
nearly to the physiologic limit. This ensures a more 
complete development of muscles, heart, and lungs. 

2. The sport situation provides a recreational expe- 
rience because it demands putting aside for a time the 
petty annoyances and the humdrum tedium of daily 
work to engage in an all-absorbing interest. The par- 
ticipant returns from such an experience a re-created 
person. 

3. The sport situation is life speeded-up. Dozens of 
decisions must be made and executed in a time span 
that ordinarily calls for but three or four. These dec- J 
sions must be made under conditions of high physical 
and emotional stress. Their accuracy or inaccuracy 
is immediately recorded in the fortune of the ensuing 
play and visible to all. This is a form of mental- 
(Continued on Page 506) 
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Dance Accompaniment for Children 






MARY P. O’‘DONNELL 
City College 
New York 


HE majority of children’s dance experiences, 

with the exception of the rhythmic, can proceed 

satisfactorily, from the child’s point of view, with- 
out accompaniment. This is especially true of the less 
experienced children who have not yet been condi- 
tioned to the conventional adult attitude that one can 
dance only with or to music. Childyen do enjoy musi- 
cal accompaniment and derive from it a new and im- 
portant experience, but it is not absolutely indispen- 
sible ,at least for part of the time. It is far better to 
leave all movement unsupported than to provide it 
with poor or unsuitable music. The teacher should 
observe carefully the free rhythmc movements of chil- 
dren and should allow these time to crystallize as such 
before setting them into a pattern by superimposing 
accompaniment. This applies also to movements with 
dramatic implications and to dance compositions which 
will and should emerge without external influence or 
stimulation. The doing child need not be made com- 
pletely dependent upon accompaniment for initiating 
activity since the inner best of his own movement will 
suffice. However, it is not the intention of the writer 
to belittle the value of the additional experiences gained 
from good accompaniment when all varieties are inves- 
tigated and the experimental approach is maintained. 
. Since dance and music both developed from rhythm, 
it is not surprising that some of the most effective 
accompaniments are almost purely rhythmic in char- 
acter, 


I. Self-Accompaniment 
Children will very often and quite spontaneously 
provide their own. 


Body Movements 
Clapping, stamping, slapping. 
Speech Sounds 
A chant of sing-song syllables synchronizing exactly 
with the movement. 
Rhythmic words that have no other connection with 


the movement. A swaying child repeated again and 
D4 “ 
again, “Breakable glass buttons.” 


eana Note: This article is the final chapter of a doctor’s 
bv rs oe Dance for Children—Materials and Methods 
oan Au rst Three Grades,” written by Mary P. O’Donnell in 
rego e chapter entitled “Experiences in Accompaniment” 
ee in its entirety in answer to some of the many 
- ve ons concerning the difficulties of accompaniment which 
pa ow ae ceme to the dance editor’s desk. Miss O’Donnell 
pret : bibliogrphy of (1) specific references for dance 
a @ ven (2) compositions for dance accompaniment, 
a Bl ctor records for dance accompaniment. Information 
pe ar Pan sew — — os by writing to the dance 
’ olfe, a 
Avenue, Seattle, Washington. ee en ee 
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Words chanted with the movement they describe, 
1 ride all around the playhouse, pedal, pedal, ped. 
1 ride all around the playhouse, pedal, pedal, ped. 
Ha ha—ha ha—ha ha. Ha ha—ha ha—ha ha—ha ha—ha. 
Words selected by the children to describe their 
movements, resulting sometimes in a kind of doggerel. 
Swing around and jump 
Swing around and jump 
Run along, run along 
Swing around and jump. 
Spontaneous M viodies 
Melodies moving from high to low as the child 
sways, swings, rocks the body, or nods the head. 
Percussion 
Rhythmic sound from sticks, rattles, drums, gourds, 
bells, clappers or cymbals, of the child’s devising. 


Il. External Accompaniment 

The accompanist or teacher may select or impro- 
vise accompaniment that coincides exactly with the 
movement, that has fewer or more beats than the move- 
ment, or that is definitely in opposition to the beat of 
the movement. 

Percussion 

Rhythmic sounds accompanying all locomotor and 
non-locomotor movement. 

Rhythmic sounds accompanying all rhythmic ex- 
periences. 

Rhythmic sounds accompanying initiative and dra- 
matic activities. 

Rhythmic sounds accompanying the dances made by 
children. 

Improvised Music 

Strongly rhythmic piano accompaniment used for all 
the experiences listed above, but now enriched by 
melody and harmony, by an accompanist who can im- 
provise for movement. 

Composed Music 

Selected from music literature to accompany all the 
above experiences and providing additional experi- 
ences as well in folk music, music written for dance, 
and music written for children. 
EXPERIENCES IN Form: 

Period form, two phrases constituting one theme or 
complete idea and symbolized by the letter A. 

Binary or two-part song form, two contrasting 
periods or themes symbolized by AB. 

Ternary or three-part song form, two contrasting 
themes and a repetition of the first symbolized by ABA. 

Rondo or five-part song form, the regular return to 

















a familiar theme after the introduction of a new one, 
symbolized by ABACA. 

Round or canon form, a single theme restated by a 
number of voices, each entering after a given time in- 
terval. (These parallel melodies constitute horizontal 
harmony or counterpoint. ) 

EXPERIENCES IN DYNAMICS: 

Response in movement to loudness or softness of 
tone. 

Response in movement to gradual increase in volume 
or crescendo, 

Response in movement to gradual decrease in volume, 
decrescendo, or diminuendo. 

EXPERIENCES IN MELopy: 

Response in movement to the gradual or sudden rise 

and fall of the melodic line. 


EXPERIENCES IN TONE QUALITY: 
Response in movement to sharp or staccato tones. 
Response in movement to smooth or legato. 


Rhyme and Poetry 
Mother Goose rhymes selected but not spoken by 
the dancer. 
“Galloping Song” 

Galloping, galloping 
Galloping along 
Galloping, galloping 
Galloping along, 
Little pony 
Where have you been so long? 
I have been in White’s garden 
Galloping, galloping along.1 


“Circle Dance” 


Circle, circle 
’ Round we go 
Round we go 
Circle, circle, circle—O.2 


“Stream Dance” 
Down, down, down 
Down the little stream 
Rolly, rolly, rolly 
Down the little stream 
Down, down, down 
Merrily as could be. 


Down, down, down 

Merrily little stream 

Down, down, down 

Merrily little stream 

The little stream streams along 

Through the meadows and through the woods 
On goes the little stream. 


Down, down, down 

As it rolls along 

It likes the meadows 

It likes the woods 

It likes the little stream. 


For its little stream 
Is so blue and bright 
It doesn’t know what to do.® 


Poems not written for dance but suitable because of 
their strongly rhythmic character and imagery. 

1 Julia Anne Wilson, “Children Dance to Rhyme,” Dance Ob- 
server, XII: 3 (March, 1945), p. 31. 


2 Ibid., p. 32. 
3 Wilson, p. 31. 
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“The Worker” 
I am a little boat 
That goes a-tug-a-tug-a-tug 
I pull the great big barges 


So slow ... so slow... so slow.4 


The use of poems as dance accompaniment is an jp. 
teresting experience but unless great care is exercise 
in their selection both dance and poetry will suffer 
not to mention the child. 

In the last analysis, the selection of appropriate ae. 
companiment of all types is dependent upon the judg. 
ment of the teacher. The quality of that judgmen 
depends in turn upon the quality of the teacher’s ow 
experiences. Some music written for dance is mediocre 
and even tawdry. The ability to recognize this cay 
come only from within. Only by inner experience cap 
the teacher reject the spurious and choose compositions 
that are musically sound, that are appropriate to the 
meaning and movement of the dance, that are wel 
within the mental and emotional grasp of the child, ff 
the teacher chooses wisely, the child will appreciate 
when a composition has something to say and when it 
is merely trite. As he listens and moves to the music, 
he will realize that the rhythm of a good skip differs 
from that of a run; that music as well as prose has 
punctuation ; that what is right for his elephant would 
never do for his elf. If the teacher falls short in musical 
standards he may err by choosing tawdry, saccharine, 
sophisticated melodies which will blunt the child’s ap- 
preciation, and lead him into the unbroken enjoyment 
of poor jazz and soothing syrup songs. 

There is a problem in dance accompaniment facing 
so many teachers in the elementary schools that it 
compels discussion. This is the problem of teaching 
dance when no accompanist is provided. Such a situ- 
ation is unfortunate, in that it limits the experiences 
possible for the child, but it is in no sense a catastrophe, 
The experiences without accompaniment and with self- 
accompaniment are obviously not affected. The use 
of word and percussion accompaniment can _ be ex 
tended. Songs sung by the teacher or by the children, 
and the addition of phonograph accompaniment wil 
round out a very good if not ideal program. 

Percussion instruments possess unique values. They 
can provide all the rhythmic elements of movement 
without the distraction of melody and harmony. Drums 
are especially suitable for strong, vigorous, and prim 
tive types of movements while the gong can support 
movements having a sustained quality. They obviously 
permit great freedom in working from movement 10 
accompaniment so that the latter truly grows from the 
former. Their robust quality gives them a strong ap 
peal for boys and all children are excited by the oppor 
tunity to handle them and to participate actively i 
providing some of their own accompaniment. Indeel, 
sometimes they are so exciting that it is necessary 
use only one, or at most two, instruments at a tie 
to avoid overstimulation. 

The use of a greater variety of instruments will hel 


offset the lack of piano accompaniment. All of the fol 
—_—_—. (Continued on Page 502) 

4 Hughes Mearns. Creative Youth. New York: Doubleda), 
Doran and Company, Inc., 1938, p. 30. 
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The College Intramural Program 






By 
THOMAS E. McDONOUGH 


Emory University 
Emory University, Georgia 


Ten dangerous practices to be avoided in organizing 
a program of intramural athletics 


mobilized for some time past for total war. This 

has been an unparalleled opportunity for the ap- 
praisal of the worth of the American college. It has 
not been found wanting. The college has had a large 
part in p: serving our American way of life. T hrough 
the trying years of the emergency this institution was 
not unmindful of the problems attendant on recon- 
version. Planning boards were endeavoring to detect 
trends and were making elaborate blueprints for future 
guidance. The nature of these plans, whether they were 
for immediate or remote implementation, had to be 
flexible and not too dependent on prewar experience 
and example. A re-study of the fundamental traditions 
which made each institution peculiar in its own right 
was necessary. Adjustments of a sweeping nature have 
been suggested for the academic front. Curricula have 
heen closely scrutinized. Many colleges are considering 
educational objectives which are wider in their implica- 
tions and involve long-range developments. 

It is interesting to note that academic respectability 
for the long-maligned special subjects, such as physical 
education, is in a marked degree becoming a reality. 
These special fields have gained well deserved recogni- 
tion, and should enjoy a fixed place in the standard 
curriculum. 

The “cultural climate” of colleges, i.e., those activ- 
ities which make up the pattern of campus life outside 
the classroom or laboratory, has also been surveyed and 
re-evaluated. This dynamic atmosphere, which eman- 
ates from the athletic fields, gymnasia, swimming pools, 
student unions, dormitories, and other centers of extra- 
curricular activity, may “fertilize and deeply affect the 
outcome of the educational process.” College faculties 
and administrators have become increasingly more 
sensitive to these forces which do much to shape the 
student’s way of life. 

Much is being done to insure better administration 
of the “cultural climate,” as evidenced by the great 
number of student activity directors being employed by 
educational institutions. This should assure more defin- 
ite central control, and give proper direction and mean- 
ing to extracurricular activities, 

lhe importance of establishing a more equitable bal- 
ance between the “academic front” and the “cultural 
climate” is best evidenced by a statement recently made 
by a college administrator to the effect that neither the 


T= resources of the American college have been 
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intellectual pursuits of the classroom nor the emotional 
re-enforcement of social activities should be permitted 
to capitulate one to the other. An unbalanced world 
needs the services of a balanced college. 

How large a part the physical education teacher and 
administrator has played in the formulation of these re- 
conversion plans is an unknown quantity. Intramural 
athletics as a major phase of physical education pro- 
grams looms large on the college horizon. Compre- 
hensive wisdom must be exercised in devising such ac- 
tivity programs, not only for the reconversion or transi- 
tional period, but for the period of normalcy which 
must eventually follow. 

Physical education departments sponsoring intra- 
mural programms must not again succumb to some of the 
malpractices which were apparent before intramurals 
became of age. These are: 

1. The pyramiding of activities beyond available 
facilities and staffs. 

2. The borrowing of ready-made programs from 
other colleges, rather than formulating programs which 
reflected significant and peculiar goals of an individual 
institution. 

3. The creation of top-heavy rules, regulations, and 
policies which often restricted rather than promoted the 
activities. 

4. The overemphasis on awards, which often prosti- 
tuted the larger values of the program. 

5. The common practice of making intramural sports 
the financial stepchild of intercollegiate competition. 
Financial provision must come from sources other than 
gate receipts and profits from concessions, Sound finan- 
cial arrangements of an enduring nature should be se- 
cured. In a few colleges, where all phases of the pro- 
gram are closely integrated, moneys are secured from 
the regular instructional and maintenance budgets of 
the institution. 

6. The failure to integrate the services of the various 
allied organizations within a department or division. 
Relations between service departments, intramural 
agencies, and intercollegiate athletics must be more 
sympathetic, understanding, and cordial. One must 
supplement the other if we are to serve our student 
bodies. Intramural and intercollegiate branches of sport 
are not antagonistic but are mutually complementary. 
Misunderstanding of this situation comes from ill-ad- 

(Continued on Page 499) 








Editorials 


EALTH education has been given 
a great emphasis during the war 


Health a 
Education period. Educators and laymen nave 
This Year realized that a part of the physical un- 


fitness of our people, as revealed by 
the Selective Service findings, is due to the ignorance 
of our people in health matters. People cannot be ex- 
pected to make wise health choices in the course of 
their daily routine without adequate, scientifically cor- 
rect information. A purpose of health education is to 
provide opportunities for all age groups to acquire 
health information and to have health experiences so 
that they can make wise decisions. 

The responsibility for providing such opportunities 
places great obligations upon education in general and 
health education in particular. 

Education must provide all teachers with basic health 
information so as to assure all pupils in our schools of 
an opportunity to learn. Special health teachers and 
adult health educators must be provided for secondary 
and adult levels and our school program must be ex- 
tended to include responsibility for education of the 
entire school-community. Educational opportunity for 
children between the ages of 6 and 16 and for the 
hours of 8 to 4 is no longer adequate and especially is 
this true for health education. 

The members of the Health Education Division of 
the American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation recognize these and the many 
other problems facing our profession. The eight sec- 
tions of the division are working upon projects pointed 
toward as rapid a solution to these problems as is pos- 
sible. 

Much progress has been made during the past year 
and a continuation of two of the most potent committee 
projects should assure equal progress during the com- 
ing year. 

During the past year, the Division developed an Op- 
erating Code which was approved at St. Louis in April 
of this year. A number of committees made significant 
reports. One of these concerned teacher education for 
health and considered the preparation of instructions 
for college positions in teacher training in health, the 
preparation of teachers for health education on the 
secondary level, and teacher training for the elementary 
school teacher. These committees could not explore 
fully the problems involved in the time allotted, and 
continued study was recommended. A second major 
problem of the division was the preparation of a bulletin 
on health education directed toward secondary school 
administrators. The leadership for the preparation of 
this bulletin has been given by the chairman of the eight 
sections in the division. The work of this committee 
has been continued for the year 1946-47, and it is hoped 
that the bulletin will be ready for the approval of the 
division at the next annual meeting. 

During the coming year it is hoped that the division 
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will be able to develop a Platform for Health Education, 
comparable to that prepared by the Physical Education 
Division, for presentation to the Association at the next 
annual meeting. 

Health education is challenged now as never before, 
The need for the improvement and extension of pro. 
grams is evident. The responsibility of the schools of 
the country for the continuing of education, and especi- 
ally health education, of the entire population is being 
recognized as never before. The profession is faced with 
the responsibilities of improving teacher education for 
health, for the extension of health education beyond the 
school day, and for the school child, to include the en- 
tire population. 

The challenge to meet the health needs of our people 
is all the greater when we realize that of 992 schools in 
1943-44, only 55 percent of the boys and 46.7 percent 
of the girls in the junior and senior years were en- 
rolled in physical education classes, and but 20 percent 
of the boys and girls in these grades were enrolled in 
health classes. This does not mean that all other groups 
are neglected but it does mean that much remains to 
be done by and in our schools. 


Public health workers are doing excellent health edu- 
cation in many places but the personnel so engaged is 
very inadequate, and when their numbers are compared 
to the number of people employed by the schools, it is 
infinitesimal. Much more is needed. The task is enor- 
mous. It is so big that the combined efforts of all 
groups cannot possibly meet the needs of the public. 


There are many indications that we are not utilizing 
our resources. The fact that the programs of the public 
schools, health departments, and voluntary associations 
overlap should not be seen as waste but as an occasion 
for team work. Inter-professional conflict should not 
be seen as hostility but as proximity that in itself has 
value-——By Frank Stafford, Vice President, Health 
Education Division. 


EACH year the president-elect of the 
American Association for Health, 


Physical : , 
neal Physical Education, and Recreation 
This Year becomes the Association’s president at 


St. Louis. Each year the Association 


elects three new vice presidents, one to head each of [ 


the three divisions, Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. These officers never succeed themselves. 
There is, with one short year as the term of office, 
little opportunity for long-term planning. The greatest 
need of our Association today is for continuity of pro 
gram. 

Looking ahead to the year during which I shall serve 
as vice president for physical education, I see facing 
that division certain problems. I welcome the opportut- 
ity here to place these problems before the membership 
of the Association, and to state my position concerning 
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the complete or partial solution of these problems. 

The first problem concerns the lack of a platform for 
the Division of Physical Education. A committee has 
heen appointed to draft such a platform. The committee 
includes members from all district associations. It is 
hoped that the report of this committee will be avail- 
able before the Association convention next spring in 
Seattle. 

The second problem is more difficult to state. It con- 
cerns the interpretation of the aims and purposes of the 
total program of physical education. While we may be 
loathe to face the fact, it is true that many people today 
including school administrators and, alas, many people 
in our own field, look upon the program of physical edu- 
cation as a service programi—a program of exercise. 

The importance of skills in sports, in dance, in all the 
areas of the field of physical education has been ignored 
too many times. This point is proved by the continued 
failure to provide adequate facilities as well as staff for 
the program. Comparatively few secondary schools, 
for example, are equipped with more than two gym- 
nasiums, one for boys and one for girls. Even fewer 
schools are equipped with swimming pools and ade- 
quate outdoor play space. It is not possible today in 
most school situations to build programs of physical 
education that will fulfill our aims and objectives to 
any appreciable degree. 

I believe it is the responsibility of the Division of 
Physical Education of our National Association to 
make possible a more intelligent interpretation. The 
drafting of the platform mentioned in the first problem 
above may prove to be a help. 

The third problem deals with the preparation of a 
program for the meeting of the Division of Physical 
Education during the Seattle convention in April, 1947. 
The Convention Program Committee has voted to con- 
tinue next year the workshop type of convention held 
last spring in St. Louis. It is essential, however, that 
the program for the division meeting be built around 
the needs and interests of the general membership. 
Members are urged to convey their ideas and wishes 
for this program to me as soon as possible, so that these 
needs and interests may be considered by those who do 
the actual planning.—By Ruth Evans, Vice President, 
Physical Education Division. 


IVE years of recreation planning 
brings into focus an analysis that 


Recreation , . : 
hi is much like the matter of the pros and 
This Year 
cons of atomic control—one cannot 
avoid the major issue, that is, federal 
responsibility. 


There will be many trials and many shiftings of the 
functions within the so-called fields of recreation before 
there will emerge a federal division, department, or 
bureau, with clearly defined responsibilities in relation- 
ship to the states, the municipalities, rural areas, the 
national volunteer agencies, the federal agencies deal- 
ing with education, health, child welfare, industry, 
housing, national parks, and private and semi-private 
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organizations. It will take time, but the results will be 
immediate. 

But let’s look at our own organization and see what 
the job of this year and next will be. 

First, we must recognize that the adjustment of com- 
munities to the cessation of hostilities has not been one 
of falling back into a slower tempo of living. People 
have been accustomed to constant extension of the 
service of a public body. Communities are recognizing 
their obligation in the provision of recreation. From 
all over the country, the clamor for more facilities, more 
programming, has reached a state of audio-acute. 

Areas which felt services to be of a duration type are 
faced with the establishment of a permanent depart- 
ment. They are willing, but they are asking who 
should take the responsibility. Here may I refer you to 
the platform formally developed and supported by the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, and the Society of Recreation Workers 
of America.* It is still in the hands of the group-work 
agencies. 

The suggestions are these: Does the responsibility 
belong to city administrations or municipalities? This 
does not mean exclusive, but cooperative planning be- 
tween all tax-supported groups. It means that the ex- 
ecutives or officers directly responsible must have a 
thorough, practical working knowledge of each other’s 
staffs, policies, and procedures. Then it is possible to 
have joint programming, joint use of facilities, equip- 
ment, and resources. 

Cost of operations are understood. Items not of high 
value to all concerned may be trimmed and set aside for 
more adequate community support. Communities enjoy 
seeing a wholesome spirit of competition within pro- 
grams and welcome the opportunity of cheering from 
the sidelines, but cannot understand the blaring com- 
petition between agencies for popularity when all are 
inaugurated at the will of and for the people. To the 
community, the school is its property; also, the parks 
and recreation areas are its property. Administrations 
are employed to see that the community obtains maxi- 
mum service within budget allotments. Joint planning 
is sound financially and socially. 

The community supports private agencies, too. They 
have a place in the complex structure of leisure services. 
Who is to take the initiative for interchange of facilities, 
employment of staff, procurement of supplies? There is 
apparent a national trend for operation of school build- 
ings for eighteen hours, nine months of each year, ten 
hours, for three months each year; community build- 
ings, twenty-four hours per day, twelve months per 
year. That is the national trend, and the local com- 
munity may accept or reject dependency upon its needs. 

There are many ways for the schools and community 
recreation to work together: — 

1. The city may assume the responsibility for the 
total recreation program and supplement its facilities 
with use of school buildings from 3:30 until 11:00 P.m., 
five days a week, and with the operation of school play- 

(Continued on Page 506) 








* “Recreation—an Essential Community Service,” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, 17:6 (June, 1946). 
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: oo committees of our Association are vital to its existence; 
they represent an important liaison between the individual 
and the group, and serve to work on the solution of pertinent, 
current problems which one individual in his limited area has 
little ability to solve. It is unnecessary to list the exceptional 
contribution of our national committees of the past. Dr. 
Hughes, the present past president, realized their excellent 
work, and recognized their importance by allocating a general 
session of the St. Louis Convention to their reports. 

By our Constitution and By-Laws standing committees have 
a specific membership and operate on their own codes. Mem- 
bership on these committees is organized on a rotation basis 
with three-year terms. The president’s committees are appoint- 
ed by the current president to solve an immediate problem ; 
these committees dissolve with the expiration of the president’s 
office, but may be reappointed by the incoming officer. 

The job of appointing members on these committees was 
an arduous task. An attempt was made to distribute member- 
ship among districts, interests, and sex and yet never to jeopar- 
dize the strength of the committee. Some of our very able 
members were omitted from committees because of other heavy 
responsibilities in our Association. The fine, gracious response 
to the request that individuals serve has been indeed greatly 
appreciated by your president. The chairmen of these com- 
mittees will indeed welcome your suggestions and help in their 
tasks for this year. Below is the listed personnel; a few last- 
minute changes may be effected and these will be mentioned in 
the November issue. 


ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES, 1946-47 


Il. NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

Function: To nominate officers in accordance with the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of the Association. 

Chairman—Washke, Paul R., University of Oregon, Eugene 

Central District—Henre, Merle, Public Schools, Kansas City, 
Kansas 

Eastern District—McKenney, Joseph, Public Schools, 15 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Mass. 

Midwest District—Finlayson, Anne, Public Schools, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

Northwest District—Reeves, J. Spencer, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 

Southern District—Coleman, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Southwest District—Neilson, N. P., University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City 1. 

il. STANDING COMMITTEES 
Advisory Committee on Health Education 

Stafford, Frank S., Vice President, Health Education Division, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C., Chairman 

Drenckhahn, Vivian, representative, National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, 1790 Broadway, New York City 

Miller, Ben W., Executive Secretary, AAHPER, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 

Nyswander, Dorothy, Immediate Past Vice President, Health 
Education Division, Department of Public Health, University 
of California, Berkeley 

Aquatic Leadership Committee 

Russell, Lynn, YMCA, Seattle, Washington, Chairman, 
Northwest ....... 1946 

Armbruster, David A., Iowa University, Iowa City, Central 1949 


Mary C., Woman’s College, 
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ee 


Chamberlain, Virginia, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Midwest . 


Glenn, C. L., Board of Education, Chamber of Commerce. 


Building, Los Angeles, Calif., Southwest .... 


McLean, Dorothy, University of Washington, Seattle. 


Northwest .......... 


Squires, John Y., Connecticut State University, Storrs, 


Eastern 


Troemmel, Ernestine, Florida State College for Women, 


Tallahassee, Southern ................ 


Constitution Committee 
Hager, Robert H., Board of Education, Tacoma, Wash., 
Chairman, Northwest 





1947 


Brooks, Roland, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Central 194 


Brown, Fred, State Department of Education, Nashville, 
TMNT: 
Carmody, John J., Boys’ High School, 832 Marcy Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y., Eastern ..00..0....-ccsccssccsscoeesessssssseeces... 
Donnelly, Alice, State Teachers College, Cortland, N. 
TN Stith lick ricethc natin ciicasteceataee e 
Nordly, Carl L., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
RETR rine omnneC ere oreeel mn SEPT ENO KT 
Wilkinson, Catherine, Public Schools, Phoenix, Ariz., 
EE Te LETS: *- | 
Williams, Dorothy, 6416 Lakewood Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., Midwest ...... 





: ; Editorial Committee 
McCloy, C. H., University of Iowa, Iowa City, Chairman 
(a 
Bookwalter, Karl W., University of Indiana, Blooming- 
ton, Midwest p " 
Brace, David. K., University of Texas, Austin, Southern 
Cozens, Frederick W., University of California, Berkeley, 
Se 
Drenckhahn, Vivian, National Tuberculosis Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York City, Eastern ........................ 
Larson, Leonard, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York City, Eastern ...... — 
Nordly, Carl-L., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Central 


, 

















; Facilities Committee 

Streit, W. K., 216 East 9th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Chair- 
man, Midwest ...... ae ee Fe 
Glenn, C. L., Board of Education, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Los Angeles, Calif., Southwest ................... 
Gregg, Leah, University of Texas, Austin, Southern .......... 
Henderson, E. B., Public Schools, Washington, D. C., 
Eastern TOE ae ee 
Horton, Clifford E., 606 Normal Street, Normal, IIL, 
Midwest iz 
Langton, Clair V., Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Northwest Rete nee ae Rene ONL. - 
Lynn, Minnie L., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
EES en ME as” 
Uhler, William P., Jr., State Department of Education, 
Trenton, N. J., Eastern sets 
Vescolani, Gelinda, Public Schools, Wauwautosa, Wis., 
Midwest 
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Foreign Relations Committee 








in, Ellis, Acting Director, University of State of 
Sat, Albany, Chairman, Eastern — 1949 
Chapman, Mrs. Max J., Assistant Chief, Materials and 
Program, Athletic Service, Veterans. Administration, 
Washington D. C., Eastern ..... sossseneesenne 1947 
Fredericks, Wynn, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Calif., Southwest ........----c-cs------- oo 1949 
Haynes, Wilma, Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., Central .............. 1949 
Hiss, Anna S., University of Texas, Austin, Southern ........ 1948 
Jean, Sally Lucas, National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York City, Eastern ........ 1947 
Lamb, A. S., McGill University, Montreal, Quebec, ~ 


Canada qeccocesecscccesscscceesecscconscesececesecs ae Aa agen aaa : aa = ees 
Rathbone, Josephine, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, New York City, Easterm ...........--.-c-0-consscsssssnssscoss 1947 


Gulick Award Committee 
Seen, Eva, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Chairman, 


races ehnaceb ean arerecey-tueeneneectsueennoees 1947 
Garrison, Jessie, Alabama State Department of Educa- 

aie, Miamipemery, Senter inne 1949 
Glenn, C. L., Public Schools, Los Angeles, Calif., South- 

Ne eck cs eas akc cdenncangacas ska bobooncet ate Ssrsasekspecasbsa tote pineal 1948 


Huelster, Laura, University of Illinois, Urbana, Midwest 1948 


Hutchison, Mary, University of Washington, Seattle, 
RNIN foo soos nc cacesicdcnszentantvuccenssane bs Aosta iain Se seeseauri aie cose 
Lloyd, Frank, City College, New York City, Eastern ........ 1949 
Nash, Jay B., New York University, Washington Square, 
New York City, Eastern ................ eae) ... 1948 


Nordly, C. L., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Oe OSC ER NEE, ae RS ple ee 1947 
Honor Awards Committee 
Foster, Henry, University of Washington, Seattle, Chair- 


EEE LE LINES LEO 1948 
Cozens, Frederick W., University of California, Berke- 
_ pee... isla iik ache ii ankcaani — 1947 
Glassow, Ruth, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Mid- 
ON gece Rhee a nc ee ee 1948 
Jones, Lloyd L., Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
ULMER oso Soe BIL ee ele at ie ers ieee 1947 
Lee, Mabel, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Central ........ 1949 
Sharman, Jackson, University of Alabama, University, 
RC De eee ETS 
Local, State, and District Associations Committee 
Jones, Lloyd M., Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
a  . 
Anderson, K. Elizabeth, Montana State Board of Health, 
Helena, Northwest ......... ee 


Albert, George, High School, Portland, Maine, Eastern 1947 
Ayars, George W., State Department of Public Instruc- 


a TU, BN anise ceeen ess 1948 
Cornwell, Oliver K., University of North Carolina, 

I Te, ee ances cemeeesetececents ane ieccuce 1948 
Cubberly, Hazel J., University of California, Los An- 

ls MENIIIN sscicciscisniscinscsrhinncssaictnbsceveseneskainspianc etnccthnspainech SM 
Gaffaney, Rose, Public Schools, Fargo, N. D:, Central ...... 1947 
Gallo, Louis, James John School, Portland, Ore., North- 





BE eatrebsincicnnniensicinsbnhnsensiisiniiinanicoi RAT RR: 
Guiot, Germaine, Iowa State College, Ames, Central ........ 1949 
Land, Mrs. Jeannetta, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 


a SS on 
McCullough, Edna, Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 

I a a 1948 
Nohr, Robert, Jr., University of Wisconsin, Madison, 

RT TCR Ss caokeihieeasan deem iaie 1947 


Reed, Jere, Carlsbad School, Carlsbad, N. M., Southwest 1949 

Roell, Candace (Miss), Michigan State Teachers College, 
Ypsilanti, Midwest 2.2... ssccccccccssssececssssesceccesssseesescecessses eee... 1949 

Scannell, John, Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, 


eee ere 1948 
Seen, Eva, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Northwest 1948 
Snyder, D. R., Miami Schools, Miami, Fla., Southern ...... 1947 
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Woolley, Gwendolyn, 315 South Seventh, Las Vegas, 





Gs. MI 66s cases stectceinuntasnesidlinncrbiadicinmmiauaeine 1948 


Necrology Committee 
Montague, Kirk, Public Schools, Norfolk, Va., Chairman, 
SOURCHN .......-ceccecveens- ps isles i ar a oi a .. 1947 
Hoyt, Maisie, Public Schools, Denver, Colo., Central ...... 1949 
O’Neel, Frank, Stadium High School, Tacoma, Wash., 


PEOPERUESE oncevccesscsninese aepensenseancsledonsete eet iat eae 1949 
Robertson, Donald, Public Schools, Carson: City, Nev., 

SOMEMIESE nnn cassis ccccssenncasaie AED ARIE ie aed PE, 
Smith, Helen N., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 

Ghia, ATs nn cece eee ee 1947 


Walke, Nelson, Boston University, Boston, Mass., Eastern 1948 
Permanent Historical Records and Exhibits Committee 
Oermann, Karl, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 





Pa., Chairman, Eastern ecsttlcceveatbuahalsace ashen 1949 
Anderson, William G., Yale University, New Haven, 

ie PR oo ee, ok ce, calgon c 1947 
Baker, Gertrude, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 

OF eee TOI IRE amon! fre Ime re eas OO sry 3) Tae 1949 
Cave, Jean, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 

GONE oa a eee 1947 
Cochran, Nellie B., Public Schools, Chicago, Ill, Mid- 

west ..... sch Nests aaativisal pedis ttae tee hbeiendal 1949 
Coleman, Mary C., Woman’s College, Greensboro, North 

CORON, OMGNOIIG assoc cseissduseecctesinhicccoecnr oa 1947 
Marshall, Violet, University of California, Berkeley, 

OMNES NaS Es aaa F 1949 
Moulton, Gertrude, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, Mtd- 

2 eae ae em neon aT ee ree nee eee re <auiaga vlaiziohias 
Raycroft, Joseph E., Princeton University, Princeton, 

N. J., Eastern. ........ SSeS: ei ieee a NEL ercpneniotah teases 1948 
Van Hagen, Winifred, State Board of Education, Sacra- | 

mento, Calst., S@otieest  <..ccescccaivscsscctccsscnssciss £contcten inane 1947 


Recreation Advisory Committee 
Halsey, Elizabeth, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Chair- 
Se av ee ean neem Fe eae Ss sckscsnacn RIE 1947 
Brumblay, Robert, East Washington College, Cheney, 


Weashingtots, Norileaest a.o.aci.cccseccscccscsceccsessvorsennsssonsnenconsscecen, LOMO 
Callan, Leo, Recreation Department, San Diego, Calif., 

Southwest 2.2.0.1... sch aneese aes Fins . 1949 
Crossman, Mora, Department of Recreation, Baltimore, 

Md., Eastern .................. iaeliate Stel late eget de eer vee. 1949 
Enderis, Dorothy, Recreation Department, Milwaukee, 

Li) a een eee aE eer GTI ee 
Hunt, Kaye, YWCA, Providence, R. IL. Eastern ................ 1949 
La Tourrette, Charlotte, Ohio University, Athens, Mid- 
McCloskey, Mark, Recreation Department, New York 

BA TS ne ee ee nS NERD eS CE ees 1947 
Meyer, Harold D., University of North Carolina, Chapel 

Hill, Southern ................ ccs peiabicmaets apdeei aaah caien eee 1948 
Nordly, Carl L., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 

RT RY ERR RENIN ee HUNTED NATE MARE Ae ESET ed 1947 


Palmer, Laurence, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
GCOUIIE « csiseciesaaditiustnsnidsctebsbcqucin acaadaeesaiea ee 
Wyman, Alfred, Park and Playground Association, St. 


Lows, Mo, Cemitd \.ccicecscccc-oves: eee. pee = Seem ee Bae 1948 
Resolutions Committee 

Duggan, Anne S., Texas State College for Women, Den- 

torn, Ciiereemet, SiOmIIe isccicecescscpnecct ened acta enn esses ossenrentirs 1948 
Cubberly, Hazel J., University of California, Los An- 

SR, FOIE necncicerenssctnsevenesnnnnionsnemsnamsaninaaiiicnananindastianinn 1949 
Hagman, Patricia, Teachers College, Columbia Univers- 

See, Bier Wott Cath, Teena anni esgierneneciinn 1949 
Jack, Harold K., State Department of Education, 301 

State Office Building, St. Paul, Minn., Central ................ 1948 


James, Irma, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Southern 1947 
Washke, Paul R., University of Oregon, Eugene, North- 
GE c-- caiadegepsbe vactessbcasohn sidh-tbapgh data thy aca aaa 
Wittich, W. J., State Teachers College, La Crosse, Wis., 
Midwest as 












































































































State, District, and Notional Membership Committee 
Bourgeois, Mrs. Vesta, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 





Lafayette, La., Chairman, Southern... 1949 
Atkinson, Pearl, 2125 NE Everett Street, Portland, Ore., 

NN Sa fac roche capeesiccenepecey seseennnannenenenee 1948 
Axtell, Jane, High School, Oak Park, Ill., Midwest ........ 1948 
Denton, C. T., Bismarck, N. D., Central .........--.--.00---0-+ 1948 
Farris, Jeff, State Department of Education, Little Rock, 

Aisic., SetBer se ..cacaiiccnc-cescenseee-reeeee-nsosesosecerenssnenensosocecsscssnonsees 1947 
Guerin, Tom, Senior High School, Renton, Wash., 

Northwest Rc ce eg ge aes aca faa 1949 
Hall, Oreta, 350 West Fifth Street, Logan, Utah, South- 

Si SO I Na Tee PE rere rear re 1949 
Hatlestad, S. Lucille, Kansas State Teachers College, 

me, CN nanan conse stcnssoneesarentectesenens 1949 
Helsel, Ruth, Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, 

ES EEE I eer hme errr or ee eee 1947 
Keller, Louis, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 

RN a a eek sen costes kita cunb ban cemsein es 1947 


Levy, Louise, University of Alabama, University, Southern 1948 
Page, Philip, Classical High School, Springfield, Mass., 
RSET ES ee See ea ke aN ROE ENE 1948 
Pierce, Helen, High School, Wilmington, Del., Eastern .... 1949 
Smith, Kenyon, 735 South Wilton Place, Los Angeles, 


EET TTT A 1948 
Tobler, Bert, 1419 Bridger Street, Las Vegas, Nev., 

NII 2 Fa 8g hi a a ett sean asta acssainieltas 1947 
Tork, Patrick, University of West Virginia, Morgan- 

Ce gee CRE nee Neer eee eae era erect ee ee eee ae 1949 


Visual Education Committee 
Williamson, Pauline B., Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Company, New York City, Chairman, Eastern. .............-.. 1948 
Bernhard, Frederica, University of California, Berkeley, 
MONO cn sc canadien case ath AA a alah a 1948 


Gilman, Sid, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, Midwest 1947 
Lockhart, Aileene, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Cen- 

ES RES SAE aI ede ETO cet cP EE SE TE Den Ore re eee 1949 
Nevins, Irma Gene, American Red Cross, Washington 

13, D. C., Eastern 
Paterson, Ann, Ohio State University, Columbus, Mid- 

RU area an at Men ea a Ne Per 1948 


Vocational Guidance Committee 
Jackson, C. O., University of Illinois, Urbana, Chairman, 
Midwest 
Berry, Robert T., Public Schools, Springfield, Mass., 
I eee OR A orn aaa rig EG 1948 
Bird, O. C., Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, Midwest ...... 1949 
Brainard, A. F., State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn., 


RETIREES ear serra eae ee NOR CRE Pan enero aN 1949 
Landreth, Verne, State Department of Education, Los 

Pamapetes: 2, Cait... SOMtneest nce. a.ccncsccnscnsscacctacecsnesacescce 1949 
Fox, Grace, Florida State College for Women, Talla- 

MN IND cdc ke a 8 a oes 1948 
Rugen, Mabel E., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 

ARES ESFEAEEFEE 3 Senet OPO oN AUD OOO EO 1948 
Woodruff, Janet, University of Oregon, Eugene, North- 

BN pa crate ace iy ccs hg ake ca 1947 


Exton, Bess, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington, 
D. C., Consultant. 


ill. PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEES 
Aquatic Section Committee 

Function: To plan a program for a meeting at the Seattle 
Convention, to discover the needs for an aquatic section in 
the AAHPER, and if advisable make plans for the forma- 
tion of such a section. 

Cureton, Thomas K., University of Illinois, Urbana, Chairman 

Hewitt, Jack, University of California, Berkeley 

Luehring, Frederick W., University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 

McLean, Dorothy, University of Washington, Seattle 

Shea, Edward, Emory University, Emory University, Ga. 





Silvia, C._E., Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 
Starr, Helen, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Camping In Education 
Function: To study and make recommendations on the place of 
camping in education. 
Steinbicker, Elizabeth, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
Pa., Chairman 
Allen, Ross, State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 
Butler, Mabel, Wesley House, 4448 Washington Blvd., § 
Louis, Mo. 
Flannagan, Arthur K., National Society for Crippled Children, 
Chicago, III. 
Hjelte, George, 305 City Hall, Los Angeles 12 
Kistler, Joy, University of Louisiana, Baton Rouge 
McCoy, Mary Elizabeth, Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 7 
Millar, Margaret, Public Schools, Paterson, N. J. 
Richardson, Hazel, Texas State College for Women, Denton 
Sharp, Lloyd, Life Camps, Inc., 250 West 57th, New York City 
Smith, Julian, State Department of Education, Lansing, Mich, 
Smith, Lenore, University of Southern California, Los Angele 


Cooperative Committee for Women’s Athletics 

Function: To study the program of athletics for girls and 
women of the various associations and to make recommenda- 
tions on means of coordination and cooperation. 

Metheny, Eleanor, University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, Chairman 

Hartwig, Marie, representing Athletic Federation of College 
Women, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Mosscrop, Alfreda, representing National Section on Women’s 
Athletics, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Seen, Eva, representing the National Association of Physical 
Education for College Women, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis 

Elementary School Committee 

Function: To plan a program for an elementary school meet- 
ing at the Seattle Convention, to discover the needs for an 
elementary school section in the AAHPER, and if advisable 
make plans for the formation of such a section. 

Jones, Edwina, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, Chairman 

Applequist, H. A., Public Schools, Sacramento, Calif. 

Burns, Joseph, Board of Education, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Deane, Martha, University of California, Los Angeles 

Hussey, Delia, Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 

Jack, Harold, State Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 

Landis, Paul, State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio 

Lee, Donald, Board of Education, Lakewood, Ohio 

Lomax, Muriel, Public Schools, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Salt, E. Benton, University of Florida, Gainesville 

Wayman, Frances, Public Schools, Fort Worth, Texas 


Encyclopedia of Sports, Games, and Recreation Project 
Function: To represent the AAHPER in a joint committee 
with the Association of College and Reference Libraries (a 
division of the American Library Association) on_ this 
project. 








Mitchell, Elmer, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Neilson, N. P., University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
Saylor, Edythe, Alabama State College, Montevallo 
Staley, S. C., University of Illinois, Urbana 
Wayman, Agnes, Brielle, N. J. 


Finance Committee 
Function: To review and make recommendations on the Asso- 
ciation budget. 
Greim, Willard, Public Schools, Denver, Colo., Chairman 
McDonough, Thomas, Emory University, Emory University, 
Ga. 


Lensch, Dorothea, Bureau of Parks and Recreation, Portland, 
Ore. 


Folk Dance Project 
Function: To prepare a specific list of basic folk dances. 
Burchenal, Elizabeth, 11 Middagh Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y, 
Chairman 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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Ball, Mary Washington, New York State Teachers College, 
Cortland, N. ¥. 
McCloy, C. H., State University of lowa, lowa City ’ 
Patrick, Margaret, Department of Physical Education for Ele- 
mentary Schools, Houston, Texas _ 
Rohrbough, Lynn, Cooperative Recreation Service, Delaware, 
ae heen, Central Michigan College of Education, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. 
Interscholastic Athletics 
Function: To formulate a policy statement on interscholastic 
athletics. , ; ’ ; 
Blanchard, Vaughn, Public Schools, Detroit, Mich., Chairman 
Burnett, Louis, University of Maryland, College Park 
French, Esther, Illinois State College, Normal, III. 
Hein, Fred, American Medical Association, 535 North Dear- 
born, Chicago, Il. 
Hutson, Jean, High School, Clayton, Mo. 
Jones, Sam, High School, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Kiphuth, Robert, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Martin, Fred, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn, 
Mosscrop, Alfreda, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Muhl,.C..A.,. High School, University City, Mo. 
Pritzlaff, A. H.; Publie’Schools, Chicago, Ll. 
Raff, Frank, Overlake High School, Bellevue, Wash. 
Schneider, Elsa, State Department of Education, Springfield, Ill. 
Snyder, David, City Schools, Oakland, Calif. 
Legislation Committee 
Function: To prepare and promote federal legislation and to 
stimulate states to study and improve state legislation. 
Ayars, George, State Education Department, Dover, Del., 
Chairman 
Abernathy, Ruth, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Arnett, Glenn, State Department of Education, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 
Landis, Paul, State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio 
Lee, Mabel, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
Nash, Jay B., New York University, New York City 
Sharman, Jackson, University of Alabama, University 
Stafford, Frank S., U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
McKenzie Memorial Administration 
Function: To administer affairs pertaining to the McKenzie 
Memorial and to complete the project. 
Mueller, Grover, Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pa., Chair- 
man 
Nash, Jay B., New York University, New York City 
Pritzlaff, A. H., Board of Education, Chicago, III. 
National Recreational Policies 
Function: To study national recreation policies, and recommend 
to the Board of Directors a course of action. 
Nash, Jay B., New York University, New York City, Chairman 
Boulton, Iris, New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, III. 
Greim, Willard, Public Schools, Denver, Colo. 
Gustafson, Carl, Public Schools, Vancouver, Wash. 

Von Wenck, Katherine, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
Physical Education and Athletics for College Men 
Function: To study and make recommendations, in cooperation 
with three representatives each from the College Physical 
Education Association, and the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association, concerning problems of mutual interest in phys- 

ical education and athletics for college men; to distribute 
factual information of national interest pertaining to the 
three associations; to serve as an agency of inter-association 
relationships. 

Hughes, William L., Past President, AAHPER, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miller, Ben W., Executive Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. 

Scott, Harry A., Past Vice President, Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 

Professional Education in Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 
Function: To study the existing standards in curriculum, facil- 
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ities, and personnel in health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion in the undergraduate professional educational institutions, 
and recommend basic standards. 

Moench, Francis, State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y., 
Chairman 

Brace, D. K., University of Texas, Austin 

Drew, A. Gwendolyn, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Duggan, Anne S., Texas State College for Women, Denton 

Duncan, Ray, State Department of Education, Springfield, Ill. 

Elliott, Ruth, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Esslinger, Arthur, Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 

Howard, Glenn, Ohio State University, Columbus 

Hughes, William L., Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Johnson, Granville, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 

Langton, Claire, Oregon State College, Corvallis 

Meyer, Harold, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

Oberteuffer, Delbert, Ohio State University, Columbus 

O’Keefe, Pattric Ruth, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

Saxman, Ethel, University of Alabama, University 

Shaw, John, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Specht, Bess, Public Schools, Chicago, Ill. 

Titus, Mary, High School, Huntington, W. Va. 

Turner, Clair, University of C-lifornia, Berkeley 

Verhulst, Lucille, Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. 

Rural Health, Physical Education, and Recreetion 

Function: To prepare, in cooperation with the Rural Education 
Division of the NEA, brochures on health, physical education, 
and recreation for schools in rural communities. 

Rugen, Mabel E., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Chair- 
man 

Garrison, Jessie, State Department of Education, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Stafford, Frank S., U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Special Membership Problems 

Function: To study special membership problems and to make 
recommendations to the Board of Directors on best pro- 
cedures. 

Hughes, William L., Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Chairman 

McDonough, Thomas, Emory University, Emory University, 
Georgia 

Pelton, A. C., Board of Education, Seattle, Wash. 

Vice Presidents 

Function: To study the organizational structure and functions 
of the divisions, the duties of vice presidents, and to develop 
year-round functioning sections and divisions. 

Nordly, Carl L., Immediate Past Vice President, Recreation 
Division, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Chairman 
Nyswander, Dorothy, Immediate Past Vice President, Health 
Education Division, Department of Public Health, University 

of California, Berkeley 

Scott, Harry A., Immediate Past Vice President, Physical Edu- 
cation Division, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City 

Evans, Ruth, Vice President, Physical Education Division, 
Public School System, Springfield, Mass. 

Lensch, Dorothea, Vice President, Recreation Division, Bureau 
of Parks and Recreation, Portland, Ore. 

Stafford, Frank S., Vice President, Health Education Division, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR OTHER 

ORGANIZATIONS AND COMMITTEES FOR 1946-47 
National Citizenship Committee 

William F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

William L. Hughes, Temple University, Philadelphia 

Martha Gable, Board of Education, Philadelphia 

Joint Rules Committee on Softball 
Ellis Champlin, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
United States Volleyball Association 

Viola Mitchell, Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. 

Logan Mundt, YMCA, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Jack Friel, Washington State College, Pullman, Wash. 

(Note: Official representation by the Executive Secretary 
on additional organizations is not included.) 
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RUTH ABERNATHY 

State Department of Education, Albany, New York 
C. L. GLENN 

Public Schools, Los Angeles, California 
WILLARD N. GREIM 

Public Schools, Denver, Colorado 
MARJORIE HILLAS 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York 


VAUGHN S. BLANCHARD 


Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan, Chairman 


Introduction 

CONCERN for the health and welfare of the 

child is a basic part of the American educational 

philosophy. To promote the health and general 
welfare of all children, and to guide them toward self- 
direction in the maintenance of physical and mental 
health, programs of health education and physical edu- 
cation have been made a part of the school curriculum. 
The contributions which such programs make to the 
education, health and welfare of the children in any 
school depend upon many factors. The specific objec- 
tives must be determined; the curriculum content must 
be carefully chosen; adequate facilities and equipment 
must be provided ; sufficient time must be allotted; and 
teachers trained in the techniques of health education 
and physical education must be secured. Failure to 
made adequate provision for any one of these factors in 
a given school handicaps the program and limits the 
contribution which it makes to the health and welfare 
of the children in that school. 

In this report specific standards necessary for an 
adequate program of health and physical education are 
described. These standards represent only minimum 
levels of attainment necessary to an adequate program. 
Many schools are now offering programs with stand- 
ards superior to those described. This is highly desir- 
able. No school should be content with meeting only 
the minimum requirements, but every school should 
evaluate its offerings and then make constructive plans 
for optimum service in this area of education which is 
vital to the well-being of the community and the nation. 


The Program for the Elementary School 
I, ProGRaAM CONTENT 

A. Health: 

1. Health examinations by a qualified physician 
upon entrance to school and every three years there- 
after with consistent follow-up for correction of remedi- 
able physical defects by physicians, nurses, teachers, 
and parents. 

2. Teacher-nurse conferences to provide periodic re- 
checking by teachers, nurses, or physicians. 


This report was approved by the Board of Directors of the 
AAHPER, April, 1946. 





Adequate Program Standards 


A Committee Report 


















ROY J. McMURRAY 

Public Schools, Saginaw, Michigan 
ELEANOR METHENY 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
GROVER W. MUELLER 

Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
A. C. PELTON 


Public Schools, Seattle, Washington 


3. Program to provide periodic dental examinations 
with follow-up. 

4. Morning inspection for deviations from the nor. 
mal, particularly indications of communicable disease. 

5. Incidental and correlative health instruction for 
all grades with daily periods of direct health teaching 
in the 6A and 8A grades. 

B. Physical Education : 

1. A comprehensive instructional program, planned 
progressively for grades one to six to promote the learn- 
ing of motor skills, to teach games and sports for recre- 
ational use, to give experiences in democratic citizenship 
and to provide sufficient physical activity for normal 
growth and development. 

2. Activities including: 


a. Games utilizing the fundamental activities of 
running, jumping, throwing, striking, dodging, falling, 
and catching. 

b. Rhythmic activities suited to the age of the 
child. 

c. Stunts and self-testing activities. 

d. Activities requiring self-expression, self-direc- 
tion, and group organization. 

e. Instruction in fundamental body mechanics. 

f. Modified activities suited to the abilities of the 
physically handicapped. 













C. Athletics: Intramural competition in sports and 
games adapted to age levels; no interschool athletic 
program. 






II. Faciritres AND EourpMENT 


A. Gymnasium, one per 360 children or one teach: 
ing station for ten times the average grade or class size. 
1. 50’x 70’ floor space. 
2. 18’ ceiling acoustically treated. 
3. Smooth walls. 
4. Hardwood floors. 
5. Recessed lights. 
6 
7 
8 












. Recessed radiators. 
. Well-screened windows. 
. Storage space. 
B. Health Service room: 
1. Approximately classroom size. 
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2, Equipped with first-aid materials and lavatory. 
3, Functionally planned for private examinations, eye 
tests, etc. 2 

4. One cot per 200 pupils for rest. 

5, Waiting room adjacent. 

C. Supplies: One piece of material per 8 children. 
For example, a school with 400 children might set its 
supply needs as follows: playground balls, 20; play- 
ground bats, 10; basketballs, 10; volleyballs, 5; soccer 
balls, 5, making a total of 50 items of equipment. The 
total, of course, may be set up in any other proportion 
desired. 

D. Outdoor court and field area: 4 to 6 acres (a 
larger area may be needed for community schools). 
Ill. TimE ALLOTMENT 

A. Daily period of 40 to 60 minutes for health in- 
struction in the 6A and 8A grades, length of period to 
be consistent with the administrative policy throughout 
the school. 

B. One period per day for physical education, length 
of period to be consistent with the established length of 
periods in the individual school. 

IV. TEACHER EDUCATION 

A. Adherence to the same standards as required for 
all levels in the individual school or school system. 

B. Three semester hours in physical education if the 
teaching is done by a classroom teacher. 

C. Three semester hours in health education if the 
teaching is done by a classroom teacher. 

D. Master’s degree requirement with a major in 
health and physical education for a supervisor of class- 
room teachers who teach physical education or health 
education. 

V. TEACHER LoaApD 

A. One teacher per 40 children in physical education. 

B. One teacher per 40 children in health instruction. 

C. Five clock hours of teaching. 


The Program for the Secondary School 
I. ProGRAM CONTENT 

A. Health: 

1. Examination by a qualified physician at entrance 
and at least twice thereafter with consistent: follow-up 
for correction of remediable physical defects by physi- 
cians, nurses, teachers, and parents. 

2. Periodic dental examinations with referral to fam- 
ily dentist. 

3. Chest X-rays of 11th- and 12th-grade children. 

4. Provision through the school administration for 
aid to indigent children. 

5. Health instruction, emphasizing personal health, 
community health, home care of the sick, family rela- 
tions, first aid, safety, and nutrition, one period a week 
for four years or equivalent of a one-year two-semester 
course meeting five times per week or one period a 
week for four years. 

B. Physical Education : 

1. An opportunity for the promotion of vigorous nor- 
mal growth through a wide range of large motor activ- 
ities such as the natural activities of daily life, free and 
individual play, sports and games, self-testing activities, 
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relaxation and rest, remedial and adapted activities, co- 
educational and co-recreational activities, dance and 
wherever possible camping, hiking, and outing. 
2. Specific activities including : 

a. Individual sports and games, free play and 
squad-play activities adapted to age levels. 

b. Stunts and tumbling, achievement tests in 
sports, and fundamental skills tests. 

c. Swimming and lifesaving. 

d.Prevention of fatigue through rest and relaxation 
taking into consideration physical status, emotional sta- 
bility, and intellectual capacity. 

e. Rhythmic fundamentals, movement fundamen- 
tals, dance composition, folk dancing, and social dancing. 

3. Adequate program of intramural athletics for 

junior high school boys and girls. Intramural and in- 
terschool athletics for senior high school boys. Inter- 
school physical education activities for girls consisting 
of sports days, playdays, and invitational games; cham- 
pionship-type activities not approved. 


II. FActLiries AND EQUIPMENT 
A. Gymnasium, one for boys and one for girls de- 
pending upon size of school: 

65’ x 90’ floor space. 

18’ ceiling acoustically treated. 
Smooth walls, 

Hardwood floors, 

Recessed lights. 

Recessed radiators. 

Well screened windows. 
. Health service room: 
. Approximately classroom size. 
. Equipped with first-aid materials and lavatory. 

3. Functionally planned for private examinations, eye 
tests, etc. 

4. One cot per 100 pupils for rest. 

5. Waiting room adjacent. 

C. Supplies: One piece of material per 8 pupils (See 
II, C under Elementary). 

D. Health instruction room of classroom size. 

E. Locker and dressing room: 8 square feet of floor 
space per child at peak load exclusive of lockers. 

F. Lockers: 

1. Unit type combining large dressing locker (12” x 
12”x 72”) with box or basket storage lockers (24” x 
6” x12”). 

2. Number of lockers established on number of pupils 
served at peak load. 

G. Shower and shower room: 


1. 14 square feet of floor space for each shower head. 

2. Showers arranged at shoulder height in batteries 
and thermostatically controlled with master valve. 

3. Allowance for three pupils per shower at peak 
load with number of showers planned accordingly. 

4. Two individual shower booths and two dressing 
booths for girls in addition to gang showers. 

H. Toilet rooms in connection with locker or dress- 
ing room including: 

1. 5 boys’ urinals per 100 boys. 

2. 4 boys’ water closets per 100 boys. 

(Continued on Page 504) 
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DANCES OF OUR PIONEERS 


By GRACE L. RYAN 


“Dip for the oyster, dive for the clam, 
Dive for the sardines, get a whole can.” 
You will have a hard time keeping your feet 
still when you read the descriptions of the old 
time country dances. Calls, directions, music, 
and clever illustrative line drawings make this 


book valuable to teachers and students. 


6”x9” Cloth, illustrated, music $2.00 


WALK YOUR WAY TO 
BETTER DANCING 


LAWRENCE HOSTETLER 


Do you know the secret? Do you know the au- 
thentic rumba—when the girl controls the lead 
— six fundamental steps of the tango — the 
single and double conga — the difference be- 
tween the modern and Viennese waltz—how to 
balance the body when dancing. This book helps 
the dancer solve troublesome problems and im- 
prove the standards of social dancing. 


6x9” Cloth, illustrated $2.00 


— Tloteworthy Books on Dancing ——_=_— 





il 


FOLK DANCING IN HIGH 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


GRACE |. FOX 


This book contains all the color and romance of 
native rhythms combined with the lilt of mod- 
ern tunes. With the exception of a few favor. 
ites, these folk dances are sufficiently different 
to serve as a stimulus to dance teachers and stu- 
dents. In addition to complete music and direc- 
tions for each dance, the author includes a val- 
uable section on methods of teaching folk danc- 
ing. The clever illustrations portray both the 
spirit and the correct form for the dances. 


8¥2”x11” Cloth, illustrated $2.50 


MODERN DANCE FOR THE YOUTH OF AMERICA 


RUTH RADIR 


Valuable for the high school and college teacher of dance. The author presents our heritage in dance, 
modern dance in relation to the culture, approaches to creative work in dance through manipulative 
and explorative experiences, various kinds of accompaniment for dance, organization of dance clubs and 
workshops, production of student recitals. This book also contains an extensive bibliography of piano 


and phonograph music. 
6”x9” Cloth, illustrated 


$2.50 | 


We publish many other books on dance, which are described 
May we send you a copy? 


in our Complete Catalogue. 





A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Educational Publishers Since 1838 
67 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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On 
At 


col 


7 A BARNES BOOK SHOP 


WHAT is a Barnes Bookshop? 


A display and sale of Physical Education, Re- 
creation and Sports books published by A. S. 
Barnes & Company. 





WHERE to hold a Barnes 





, Bookshop? 
J 
F On your college campus. 
At any physical education, recreation or sport 
ce ot | conference, workshop or meeting. : 
mod- 


Favor- 
erent 


1 stu | WHY conduct a Barnes Bookshop? 


direc. 





University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





a val 

dene: To provide an opportunity for teachers and students to become 
» the thoroughly acquainted with professional publications. 

| To assist physical educators and recreation ieaders in building 
52.50 their own professional libraries. 

To help sport clubs, athletic associations or professional groups 

augment their budgets. 

To afford experiences for students in planning publicity, arrang- 
ance, ing bulletin boards, working with committees, assuming respon- 
a sibility for managing a project. 

» an 
iano 
WHEN to plan a Barnes Bookshop 
2.50 | Any time of the year. Why not this Christmas? Christmas Book- 


shops are profitable and popular. 


If you would like to arrange for a Barnes Christmas Bookshop, write us for details. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Educational Publishers Since 1838 
67 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Affiliated Organizations: 


Vill. 


ESTELLE GILMAN ~ 


Public Relations Director . 


. 


HE organization of Deita Psi Kappa is a profes- 
T sional fraternity for women in the fields of health, 

physical education, and recreation. Its purpose is 
to recognize worthy members and to develop interest 
by promoting greater fellowship among women within 
these fields. 


History 


Previous to the year 1916 a local sorority was organ- 
ized at the Normal College of the North American 
Gymnastic Union. As the enrollment increased and the 
need of physical education was felt, an organization 
within our profession which represented the aims and 
ideals of the sorority, grew out of the will and efforts 
of the women who were interested in their profession. 

After many months of deliberations a ritual was 
formulated and a pin and crest were adopted. Delta Psi 
Kappa became a reality on October 23, 1916, with thir- 
teen members. Applicat‘ .i was then made to the State 
of Indiana for a state charter which was granted mak- 
ing Delta Psi Kappa a corporation with the right to 
form sister groups in other schools. This state charter 
was granted on February 16, 1917. Today, a Founders’ 
Day Service, honoring our founders, is observed each 
year on or near that date. 


The growth of this organization has been continuous 
until today chapters are located in the following colleges 
and universities : 


Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff 

Brenau College, Gainesville, Ga. 

Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. 

La Crosse State Teachers College, La Crosse, Wis. 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 

Moorhead State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. 

Normal College of the American Gymnastic Union, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

North Texas State Teachers College, Denton 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 


Alumnae organizations are in the following cities: 
Chicago, Dallas, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Newark, 
and Philadelphia. 


Many chapters have become inactive due to the fact 
that they were located in schools of physical education 
which have ceased to function as such since the demand 
for teachers to secure bachelor’s degrees became so 
great. Other chapters were discontinued because the 
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Delta Psi 


MEMBERS OF THE GRAND COUNCIL 


and 






Kappa 





‘ > 
| 


Saha +a major department, and sever 


scitigle Tuicd vu. ssaternities of any classification, 
Seu S >” Organization 


Conventions are held biennially and during the jp. 
tervals between the government is entrusted to a Grand 
Council composed of seven members. The new officers 
elected at the convention which was held in St. Loui 
in April are as follows: 

President, Eurice Miller, Dallas, Texas 

President-Elect, Elizabeth Moore, Baton Rouge, La 

Vice President, Mildred Evans, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Secretary, Maxine Gunderson, La Crosse, Wis. 

Treasurer, Minnie Braker, Chicago, II. 

Province Director, Beulah Harriss, Denton, Texas, 

Foil Editor, Virginia Unruh, Los Angeles, Calif, 

Director of Public Relations, Estelle Gilman, Va 

Nuys, Calif. 

Honorary Grand President, Mrs. Albert Metzger 

Province Chairmen are appointed from the North 
Central, Southwestern, South Central, and Northeast 
ern Districts. 

Delta Psi Kappa became affiliated with the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recte- 
ation in 1939, The Grand President is the official repre 
sentative on the Legislative Assembly. 

It is also a member of the Professional Panhellenic 
Association whose purpose is to promote high educa 
tional standards in professional training, to foster a 
interfraternity spirit of cooperation and mutual service 
among women in the various professions, and to de 
velop opportunities for professional women. Delta Ps 
Kappa has been represented on this Executive Commit 
tee since 1937. 

Delta Psi Kappa has an Educational Loan Fund e 
ceeding the sum of $2,000 for worthy members wht 
want to use it for educational purposes. All, details at 
handled by the Educational Loan chairman. 

Since 1940 a biennial Research Fellowship Fund his 
been given to a woman doing an outstanding study it 
the field of health and physical education. Applicants 
must have a degree with a major in physical education 
The recipient of the award is chosen by a committe 
approved by the American Association for Health 
Physical Education, and Recreation, and includes tk 
Grand President of Delta Psi Kappa. 

In 1941 the award was made to Miss Elizabel 
Powell who received her B.A. degree at the Universit 

(Continued on Page 501) 
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By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey 


PENNSYLVANIA shese By Maloise S. Dixon 

The Philadelphia Summer Workshop was most interesting 
and profitable. The Health Area was under the leadership of 
Miss Martha A. Gable, assistant to the director of health, phy- 
sical education, and recreation in Philadelphia. A prominent 
speaker, representing a different area of health, spoke to the 
group each day. Discussions and questions followed by prac- 
tical suggestions concluded the morning. It is the hope of the 
Health Area that a health council will be established in each 
school during the coming year to make the entire school “health 
conscious.” Many principals have already made plans to or- 
ganize their health councils in September. From the health 
council it is evident that the need for a health coordinator will 
be essential for the follow-up work of the required medical 
and dental examinations. 

In the afternoon Miss Gable led a large number in folk and 
square dancing, ballroom dancing, and finished the program 
with a small class in “streamlining.” 

This is the first summer for the Health Group and all who 
attended were enthusiastic about improving health education 
in Philadelphia. 

Hockey Day Camp 

A Hockey Day Camp, the first of its kind to be held in 
Philadelphia, was held for three weeks, each session running 
for a one-week period starting August 26, 1946. The camp was 
under the direction of Temple University with Miss Patricia 
Collins of Temple and Mrs. Dorothy Laskey of Friends’ Se- 
lect School as directors. The instruction took place at the 
Friends’ Select Field. One hundred and sixty coaches and stu- 
dents registered for one week or more. Miss Martha A. Gable, 
special assistant to the director of health and physical educa- 
tion in Philadelphia, conducted the coaches’ clinic during the 
first week. Those wishing to take the umpiring examination 
were rated. 


Northwest District + 
+ Association News 














By Carol C. Cornish 
Ballard High School, Seattle, Wash. 
Ee ee oe By Betty Lynd Thompson 

The physical education staff at the British Columbia Summer 
School of Education included Erma Weir as instructor in ele- 
mentary physical education, playground methods, and elemen- 
tary folk dance, Oregon State College; Betty Lynd Thompson 
teaching applied anatomy and physiology, fundamentals of 
rhythm, and modern dance, and Helen Poling of Corvallis, Ore- 
gon, as dance accompanist. About 800 Canadian teachers at- 
tended the five-weeks’ session and classes in physical educa- 
tion were large. 

Eleanor King of Seattle was present for a two-day session 
on modern dance, participating in the daily concert hour at the 
Victoria Summer School. Both her lecture demonstration and 
concert were enthusiastically received. Miss King’s summer 
tour included concerts at the Western College of Education at 
Bellingham and at the University of Washington in Seattle, in 
addition to the Canadian appearance. 

Betty Lynd Thompson was in attendance at the National 
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Canadian Physical Education Convention held at Jasper Park 
Lodge in June, participating in the program as a discussion 
leader. Miss Thompson, who is on leave of absence from Ore- 
gon State College, is studying in the art department at the 
University of Washington. P 

Summer work in the recreation department of the Port- 
land park system included dancing for small children. This 
work, under Miss Faye Knox, was received with enthusiasm. 
Mr. and Mrs. Knox are leaving Portland to reside in Mon- 
mouth, Oregon, where Mr. Knox will be on the faculty of the 
College of Education. 

Miss Florence Hupprich will return to her position on the 
physical education staff at Oregon State College after a two- 
year leave of absence while studying for her doctorate. 

Dr. Eva M. Seen, director of physical education at Oregon 
State College, and Nora Hall of the Puyallup Public Schools, 
were in attendance at the Hazen Foundation Conference which 
was held at Paradise Valley Lodge at Mount Rainier National 
Park. 

At Corvallis, Oregon, last May the Oregon State College 
dance group was assisted in their 1946 concert by the college 
symphony orchestra directed by Professor Delbert Moore. 
Highlight of the concert was the performance of the group’s 
original composition to the Gershwin “Concerto in F” by fifty 
advanced dancers, under the direction of Betty Lynd Thompson. 
Pianist for the concerto was a talented freshman, Colleen 
Moore. 


WASHINGTON By Kathro Kidwell 


A luncheon meeting of the executive council of the Washing- 
ton Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion was held in Ellensburg, Washington, on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 21. The members of the council are: President, Kathro 
Kidwell, University of Washington, Seattle; Western Vice 
President, Nora Hall, Puyallup Public Schools; Central Vice 
President, Jess Puckett, Central Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Ellensburg; Eastern Vice President, H. H. House, 
State College of Washington, Pullman; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mildred B. Wohlford, State College of Washington, Pullman; 
co-editors of the News Bulletin, Katharine Fox and Russell 
Cutler, both at the University of Washington; Membership 
Chairman, L. O. Wiggins, Highline High School; Chairman 
of the Historical Committee, A. C. Woodward, Eastern Wash- 
ington College of Education, Cheney; and the following ap- 
pointed members: Mary Stapp, Centralia High School; Lee 
Rankin, Bellingham Public Schools; Robert Brumblay, Eastern 
Washington College of Education; Rhea Gray, Pomeroy High 
School. The program for the November conference of the 
Washington Association was discussed. The membership drive 
was opened and plans for the year were made. 

When the University of Washington reopened for the fall 
quarter of the 1946-47 academic year, students in the service 
program of the women’s physical education department again 
had the opportunity of registering for bowling, either begin- 
ning or advanced, as one of their activities. This has been an 
extremely popular sport and many of the “grads” are now 
bowling on various teams in the city. The mythical “200 Club” 
(all those who have rolled 200 or over) is growing by leaps 
and bounds. Following the custom of the past two years, the 
girls will again be their own pin-setters. 

Katharine Wolfe of the Seattle public schools will return 
to her duties this fall after a year of study in New York. Miss 
Wolfe was recently appointed editor of the Dance News Section 
in the Journal. 

Miss Margaret Aitken, who has just received her A. M. de- 
gree at Teachers College, New York, has accepted a teaching 
position at the Western Washington College of Education lo- 
cated at Bellingham, Washington. 

Zoe Smith and Dick Yeagor, nationally known badminton 
doubles team, were recently married. 

Ellen Waters who has specialized in physical therapy at 
Stanford University assisted the medical authorities during the 
recent outbreak of poliomyelitis. Miss Waters is a member of 
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the staif of the physical education department of the Univer- 
sity of Washington. 

A. C. Pelton, chairman of the National Convention for 1947, 
which will be held in Seattle, states that plans are progressing 
nicely in regard to hotel accommodations and transportation 
and he reports the appointment of Mr. Willard Bergh as pub- 
licity chairman for the Convention. 

Helen Smith and Mildred Wohlford of Washington State 
College attended the folk and square dancing school conducted 
by Lloyd Shaw at Colorado Springs during the month of Au- 
gust. 





News from the + 
« Dance Section 











By Katharine Wolfe 
Public Schools, Seattle, Washington 


Question and Answer Department 

Recently an inquiry came to the dance editor’s desk concern 
ing dance costumes. This letter was different from others in 
that it asked for a catalogue of fabrics and trimmings. The 
majority of communications want information on the buying 
of leotards or suggestions for the planning of costumes, but this 
letter showed that there is an even greater need for a costume 
information center than was thought to have existed. This 
month the Question and Answer Department will concern it- 
self with a brief discussion on costumes for the modern dance 
club or group. 

There are three main considerations to be taken into account 
when planning a costume wardrobe. The first is the answer to 
the question, where are the costumes to be used? Before what 
type of an audience will they be shown? If the costumes are to 
be used mainly for demonstrations and are to be seen at close 
range, they must be made with more care than if they are to 
be seen from across the footlights. If they are to be used on a 
stage, the action of the lights on color and texture must be tak- 
en into consideration, and a more theatrical effect should be 
planned. The second point is the amount of money to be spent. 
Costumes are cheaper if they can be made by the faculty in- 
structor and the students, but a hard-working director is usual- 
ly too busy to execute costumes. If the students cannot or do 
not have the time to sew the costumes, a local, inexpensive 
seamstress can sometimes be pressed into service. Often she 
will become very interested in the dances and will help with 
ideas and suggestions. The third consideration is the building of 
a costume wardrobe. It is the opinion of the dance editor that 
a long-range plan is the most practical. Costumes which are 
well made and which can be redesigned to serve year after year 
are more economical than those which are used for only one 
recital. Basic costumes, such as leotards and skirts are always 
good, and can be used with ingenuity and imagination. Hats, 
underpants, sashes, ribbons, and all kinds of accessories can 
greatly enhance the lowly leotard. 

The function of costumes for dance is first to show off the 
dance to the best possible advantage. The costumes must be ap- 
propriate, in good taste, and should be suitable for the particu- 
lar dance. Secondly, the costumes must also show off the stu- 
dents to their best advantage. Costumes revealing large femi- 
nine thighs or ugly knees are a trial both to the wearers and 
to the audience. It is important that the students like their 
costumes, for they will dance better if they do. High school and 
college girls often have definite ideas on what they consider 
“queer,” and it is sometimes difficult to convince them that odd 
styles are often necessary for the dance. 

Concerning the choice of fabrics, it is true that due to the 
war, reconversion, and inflation materials are expensive and 
hard to obtain. Occasionally it is better to cut up old costumes 
to get good materials than it is to buy new and inferior ones. 
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‘Mary E. Whitney, Chairman of the Dance Secti 
announces the appointment of Katharine Wolfe of the 
Seattle Public Schools as Editor of the Dance Secti 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Gertral 
Lippincott. Miss Wolfe asks that all material of inte 
to the readers of the Dance Column in the Journal 
sent to her at the following address: Seattle Publi 
Schools, 810 Dexter Avenue, Seattle, Washington, ' 











Fabrics can be obtained at regular costume houses, departmey 
stores, mail order houses, outlet stores, fabric stores, and ey 
at such places as the Goodwill, Salvation Army, and other - 
charity stores. Remnants and materials with flaws are RO0d fey 
costumes. If costumes are to be used more than once, jt mas 
be remembered that the fabrics chosen will have to be cleat 
As to specific types of fabrics, cottons are the most Practical fo, 
educational dance groups. Recently, however, they have - 
difficult to obtain, but it is hoped that they will be more plenti 
ful during the coming year. Of all the cottons, one of the bes 
is sateen. It comes in good eolors and is very adaptable. Rayon 
crepes hang well, although they are usually expensive, Th 
heavier rayons, such as hopsacking, are good when a more 
bulky effect is desired. Velveteen and corduroy make gooj 
heavy costumes, but they have the disadvantage of being ¢. 
pensive. Cotton duvetyn looks like velvet on stage. Tarlatan i 
available now in good colors. Jersey of all kinds is particularly 
suitable for dance. The rayon variety hangs well and looks 
beautiful on stage; the wool type is too expensive for genen 
use, but it is a wonderful fabric. Mercerized cotton is a yen 
practical material. 


In choosing colors for costumes, it is well to remember thi 
the color must fit the particular dance. Color has an extremeh 
important psychological value, and a dance can be spoiled by 
the incorrect use of color. It is important to take into account 
the change of color under the lights and its placement againg 
the backdrop of the stage. Unless there is a reason, do not uw 
a color which either fades in the lights or blends into the back 
ground curtains. Remember that bright colors carry across the 
footlights better than dull ones. Try for unusual color combine. 
tions. Visit exhibitions of modern paintings or the Italian prim. 
itives for a fresh approach to the combining of colors. Avoid 
too small-sized prints or riotous ones, for they will detract from 
the dance and confuse the action of the movement. When it i 
impossible to find the correct color, dye material to get wht 
you want. Good commercial, annaline dyes are available, ani 
practice will bring results. Colors and designs may be stenciled 
spattered, and painted on materials. 


Simplicity in line is always a good rule to follow. Variety 
can be achieved with color, and accessories will give an addel 
flavor. The bulky silhouette is usually not good for dance. Ty 
for imagination in style, but not for complication. When basing 
costumes on historical or folk styles, do not try for auther 
ticity, but rather for the suggestion of the particular perio 
Distort some historical detail, such as big sleeves, aprons, pat 
iers, or bodices. 

In the matter of the execution of costumes, it is well to re 
member that fit is a very important consideration in dant 
The costumes should be sewed well enough so that there wil 
be no accidents on stage or just before the performance. Th 
students should try on the costumes when they are almost fit 
ished to see if the dance movement can be accomplished freely 
and easily. The fit must not be too tight or the skirts too lom 
Weights should be located in proper places, and sleeves shoul 
be fitted with underarm action pieces. 

If possible, try to get the students to wear their hair in? 


manner befitting the dance. Coiffures are important in makig§ 


for similarity. They should be used in practice to insure thet 
being secure. As to make-up, it must be thought of as parté 
costuming. Students should learn to do their own, accentitt 
their individual features, yet fitting themselves into the grow 
Shoes are necessary for some dances and not for others. Ut 
derclothing must be attended to for it is often embarrassilf 
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rection of Virginia Moomaw. The course was given in the 
when it is not properly designed. Details in costuming are im- 

t, Attention to them keeps a program from being sloppy, 
which is the fault of too many amateur dance recitals. 

A few cautions are in order. Try not to over-costume a dance 
program. It is not a costume parade. Remember, however, that 
costumes are street clothes. Don’t dress up girls as boys and 
expect them to look anything but silly. Perhaps in historical 
costumes they will pass, but be sure to pick girls who have 
slim figures. It is important not to overdo one color. A pro- 
gram should be planned so that the costumes and styles will 
follow each other well. Have plenty of safety pins, needles, and 
thread on hand during the performance in case of accidents. 
Zippers are sometimes hazardous if not handled correctly, and 
there is a controversy regarding their use. Students should 
have “dressers” to help them with their costume changes, and 
these changes should be thoroughly practiced. Systems may be 
devised for changing, but too elaborate systems often hinder 
efficiency rather than help it. Allow for plenty of rehearsals-in- 
costume in order that the students become used to their cos- 
tumes. They must not step on their skirts or become tangled up 
in them. They must feel thoroughly at home in whatever they 
are wearing. Lastly, teach the performers to ignore anything 
that happens to their costumes on stage. Probably the audience 
won't notice anything unusual if a hair-bow falls off or a fast- 
ening becomes loosened. 

Summer Dance Center 


Of interest to dance teachers this summer was the Center of 
Creative Arts conducted by Adelphi College at Garden City, 
Long Island. Held from June 24 to August 2, the Center pre- 
sented Martha Graham in a lecture on July 2. The Dance 
Workshop was taught by Erick Hawkins and offered two 
classes daily in technic. Mr. Hawkins was also presented in 
concert during the session. 

News Notes 


Sponsored by the United Automobile Workers’ Union Re- 
creation Department, a Children’s Dance Festival was given at 
the YWCA in Detroit on May 25. The entire program was 
directed by Fannie Aronson, and the dances were created by 
the children. Three ballets were presented, “Cinderella,” “Jack 
and the Beanstalk,” and “Alice in Wonderland.” Incidental 
dances included “Action Songs,” “Curtain Dance,” “Give Me 
Your Hand,” “Gigue,” “Cowboy Sketches,” and “De Bouton.” 
Approximately seventy children, both boys and girls, took part 
in the program. Miss Aronson was busy during the month of 
May with the Golden Jubilee Pageant, “Song of Our City.” 
She assisted Anna Sokolow, well known dancer, in the choreo- 
graphy for the Pageant. Out of the work for the Pageant has 
come a new dance group, under Miss Aronson’s sponsorship, 
which meets at the Jewish Community Center. Both men and 
women are participating. The group’s first performance was 
on July 2 in the outdoor court season at the Center. 

Three events of dance interest took place at the University 
of Illinois in recent months. On May 22, Margaret Small 
Mains, head of the dance department, presented a concert, as- 
sisted by members of Orchesis. All the student compositions 
were choreographed by the dancers participating. The Illinois 
Theater Guild and Orchesis cooperated in producing two 
works. In the production of Euripedes’ “Alcestis,” the dancers 
took the part of the Greek chorus. The drama had four per- 
formances on May 17, 18, 24, and 25. The Experimental Lab- 
oratory Theatre and the Dance Club combined talents to pre- 
sent a dance-drama based on Leopold Atlas’ “L.” This story 
of twenty hours in a metropolis during the roaring twenties 
combined dance, pantomine, and the spoken word. Anne Betts, 
Instructor in dance, assisted the students in the choreography 
for “L,” which was presented on June 7 and 8. In addition to 
the above-mentioned activities, Mrs. Main and eight members 
of Orchesis presented a dance-demonstration to the students in 
the art department. Orchesis contributed a dance to the May 
Day program on May 3. 

The Woman's College of the University of North Carolina 
at Greensboro held a dance workship June 10-21 under the di- 
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graduate school and included five hours of daily work. The in- 
crease of skill in technic and choreography was the purpose of 
the course. To this end, the students composed a dance to the 
ballad, “The Hangman.” Claudia Moore of Mary Washington 
College in Virginia taught during the second week, laying em- 
phasis on the technic of Doris Humphrey. The workshop was 
brought to a close with a dance-demonstration given by Miss 
Moore. The first group of court forms included a sarabande 
and a minuet. The second group, three American ballads, was 
followed by two comic dances, “A Woman and A Hairpin” and 
“A Woman in Politics.” The last dance was “Reflections Out 
of Solitude.” 

For one of four programs relating music and dance and 
presented on May 11, the Vassar College Dance Group pre- 
sented two pre-classic dances to the “French Suite” by Bach, 
and “La Folia” by Corelli. Four Chopin preludes and two 
spirituals were given. The program was concluded with “An 
American in Paris,” to the music of George Gershwin. Mary 
E. Whitney was the faculty adviser, and Drusa -Wilker was the 
accompanist. 





+ Canadian News + 


‘By Doris W. Plewes 
Central Collegiate Institute, London, Ontario 


To the Members of the C.P.E.A.: 

A period of inventory now confronts the Canadian Physical 
Education Association. Revisions of many postwar plans in 
the total social and economic field, and their effect on the total 
living of all, from the school child to the adult, must be con- 
sidered. The opportunities now offered our young men and 
women in our Canadian universities for taking degree courses 
are being reflected in capacity registrations. The problem 
which must be solved before these young people graduate is 
one concerning placement and all it implies. 

Cooperation between the CPEA and the many Canadian 
national organizations in associated fields must be encouraged. 
Affiliation and relation with these kindred organizations will 
assure Canadians of a coordinated effort on their behalf with 
as little duplication and overlapping as possible. 

The eyes of everyone in the field of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation are keenly focused on the World Health 
Organization. There is no doubt that their planning will have 
a positive effect in Canadian matters— M. M. Bruker, Presi- 
dent, Canadian Physical Education Association. 

National Council Meeting 

It is announced by the national director of physical fitness 
for Canada, Major Ian Eisenhardt, that the National Council 
on Physical Fitness of Canada will meet at the Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa, Ocober 15-19, 1946, inclusive. The tentative 
agenda reads as follows: 

Tuesday, October 15 

1. Report by the National Director of Physical Fitness. 

2. Reports by members of the National Council on Physical 
Fitness. 








Wednesday, October 16 
1. Reports by chairman of standing committees and discus- 
sion. 
Thursday, October 17 
1. Open session. 
2. Reports by various organizations in the field of physical 
education, health, and recreation in Canada. 
Friday, October 18 
1. Report from legal counsel concerning amendments to the 
National Physical Fitness Act. 
2. Meeting of standing committees. 
Saturday, October 19 
1. Committee reports. 
2. Voting on resolutions. 
Topics to be discussed during the meeting will include 
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suggestions concerning youth training, participation of Canada 
in future international sport events, grants-in-aid to organiza- 
tions in the field of health, physical education, and recreation, 
legislation, finances, tests and measurements, leadership-train- 
ing courses, radio programs, universal service, participation at 
the Lingiad, Stockholm, in 1949, suggestions offered by the 
Central Council on Physical Recreation, London, England, in 
regard to empire-wide recreation association, testimonials from 
various organizations wishing to present their views before the 
National Council. 


New Publication 

Daily Does It is the title of a new publication to be publish- 
ed shortly by the Physical Fitness Division of the Department 
of National Health and Welfare. 

Ever since its creation, the National Council has received 
numerous requests from parents concerning the home physical 
fitness program. To prepare such a booklet, which would give 
hints regarding exercises, daily hygiene, nutrition, and recrea- 
tion for families, the Council secured the services of Lt. Garry 
McGarrigle, former Pro-Rec instructor in British Columbia, 
Canada. Lt. McGarrigle received his commission at Sandhurst 
Royal Military College, Camberly, England, and his experi- 
ence as a physical recreation instructor in the British Colum- 
bia Pro-Rec gives him an adequate background to prepare the 
material needed by our Canadian mothers and fathers. The 
booklet will be printed in- English and French. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

The activities of the physical education and recreation move- 
ment in Saskatchewan has developed along a number of lines 
since the National Physical Fitness Act was first proposed 
and an agreement entered into between the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial governments. The broad basis of the SRM program is 
the encouragement of healthy, wholesome play, and education 
for leisure for both young and old. 

In the belief that the schools, and teacher-training establish- 
ments and institutions are a major front in the struggle to pro- 
mote physical education and recreation, SRM is working in 
very close cooperation with the department of education to 
help teachers gain a real working knowledge of games, dances, 
apparatus work, calisthenics, drama, music, art, physical and 
health education. 

Leadership-training schools and summer schools are a ma- 
jor concern of SRM. In an effort to help, SRM offers schol- 
arships in cooperation with the Department of Education. The 
following facts will be of interest: 

1. A teacher’s course is offered at the University of Saskat- 
chewan comprising six weeks of physical education and train- 
ing. More than 130 attended last year and a considerable in- 
crease was expected for the past summer term. 

2. Last year church and community leadership-training 
schools were established at several centers. 

3. Last spring drama schools of two weeks’ duration were 
held in five centers. Meanwhile a close follow-up shows that 
many of those taking the courses offered did carry back the 
skills and information acquired to their groups. 

Track and field activities have enjoyed a banner year. Ten 
district track and field meets were highly successful. Dr. J. B. 
Kirkpatrick’s objective, “No matter how small the school or 
remote the district, no boy or girl should be prevented from 
participating in track and field athletics,” is slowly being real- 
ized. Each district received financial aid from SRM and the 
assistance of SRM field representatives. A total of 100 schools 
were represented at these meets, with over 2,000 individuals 
participating. 

Dr. Arthur Steinhaus was guest lecturer at the University 
of Saskatchewan summer school. Students and staff keenly ap- 
preciated the outstanding contribution Dr. Steinhaus made to 
the course and to the summer school activities. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Flying officer C. A. Weir, formerly of the RCAF, has been 
appointed as instructor in charge of the Canadian vocational 
training course for community recreation leaders under the 
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principalship of Dr. F. H. Sexton, Technical College, 
Mr. Weir obtained his bachelor’s degree at Springfielg Col 
lege. His experience includes teaching school in the Provinge ¢ 
Saskatchewan, acting in the capacity of physical director in the 
Westfield, N. Y., YMCA, acting as county supervisor jp Ge. 
esee and Wyoming Counties under the Adult Education ay 
Recreation Division of the New York State Education Dg 
partment, and four and one-half years’ service, first as super. 
visor and later as P. T. and D. officer in the RCAF, Mr, Weir: 
training and experience will be invaluable in directing agi 
instructing the group of veterans under his charge. 

Lt. Comdr. John McCormick has been appointed director 9 
athletics at Dalhousie University, Halifax. 


ONTARIO 

The number of municipal recreational directors in Ontay 
has increased enormously in the last year with more than fh. 
ty now appointed as full-time officials in various towns ay 
cities in the province. The desire to halt the increase in juyye. 
ile delinquency and a cooperative spirit, the result of necessity 
in wartime, has aroused community action to develop recrg, 
tional facilities. Although several centers have had recreation) 
programs for a number of years, few had full-time directo, 
until recently. 

Salaries range from $1,800 to $4,500 and are paid either by 
the municipality alone or in combination with a provineg 
grant. Ontario will grant up to $3,100 to help a community py 
for a director and his assistants, plus twenty percent of th 
operating and maintenance costs up to $400. 

Miss Dorothy Walker, who for the past six years has bey 
teaching at Havergal College, Ontario, has joined the physical 
fitness staff of the Province. 







































National Section on + 
+ Women’s Athletics 


A limited supply of old guides are available until November 
1, 1946. Since the supply is limited orders should be placed non 
with A. S. Barnes & Company, 67 West 44th Street, New York 
18, N. Y. When ordering please remit the proper payment-with 
your order. Due to the expense of handling this type of bu 
ness, COD or charge orders cannot be accepted. All guide 
are 35c each and will be mailed postpaid. 

Available Guides 
FL44-45 Field Hockey 
1S37-38 Individual Sports 
1S42-43 Individual Sports 
1939-40 Lacrosse 
RS40-41 Recreational Games 
RS42-43 Recreational Games 
RS44-45 Recreational Games 
SS39-40 Soccer-Speedball 
SS44-46 Soccer-Speedball 
WB44-45 Basketball SV39 — Softball-Volleyball 
WB45-46 Basketball SV42__—— Softball-Volleyball 
FL39 Field Hockey SV43 — Softball-Volleyball 
FL42 Field Hockey WO42 Winter Sports and 
Outing Activities 











AQ38-39 Aquatics 
AQ41-42 Aquatics 
AQ43-44 Aquatics 
WB38-39 Basketball 
WB39-40 Basketball 
WB40-41 Basketball 
WB41-42 Basketball 
WB42-43 Basketball 
WB43-44 Basketball 

























Editor for Sports Bulletin , 

Miss Alice Schriver, a past chairman of the National Sectit 
on Women’s Athletics and a lieutenant commander in the Waté 
now on terminal leave, will soon assume her duties as editor® 
the Sports Bulletin (successor to the Service Bulletin). Ms 
Schriver’s address is 155 The Prado, NE, Atlanta, Ga., c/o Mis 
Adelaide Fetze. Send your subscriptions to A. S. Barnes # 
Co., 67 West 44th St. New York City 18, and not to Ms 
Schriver. The cost is $1.50 for six issues, the first of which® 
expected to be mailed in November. 
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"This is station 
L-1-V-E-R”’ 


“Listen, fellows and girls. ..want 
something to give you extra good pep 
and help you run like the wind? Tell 
your mother to get LIVER. It’s got 
magic things called VITAMINS in it 
that help give you sharp eyesight, 
steady nerves and good red blood. 
And now for the adventures of Trigger 
Kane...”’ 


In the fourth grade classroom of 
a small Midwestern school, thirty- 
odd eager ‘“‘announcers” step up 
to the microphone and read such 
scripts over a good loud loud- 
speaker. Their self-assurance is 


wonderful; their grasp of script- 
writing style is remarkable. . . but 
more important, the ‘‘commer- 
cials’”’ they write are convincing 
plugs for common foods. 

This lively teaching method is 
one of many developed in a group 
of test schools which have been 
doing experimental work in nutri- 
tion for more than a year. “The 
Radio Session works beautifully,” 
says the teacher in this grade. 
“Tt combines work in composition 
with effective lessons in nutrition 
—all in one recitation period.” 


The need for nutrition teaching 
isimperative .. . fora study made 
last year indicated that children’s 
diets generally are far from perfect. 


But will such teaching “stick’’? 
Here is pertinent evidence. The 
1945 study in one group of nine 
test schools showed that only 60.3% 
of all students were getting recom- 
mended amounts of Group Five foods 
(meat, poultry, fish, etc.). The 1946 
spot recheck, after special nutrition 
emphasis, showed this figure raised 
to 89.6%. And the work goes on. 
For information about this pro- 
gram—facts, ideas, plans and 
materials adaptable to any cur- 
riculum—please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946—GENERAL MILLS, INC- 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 





GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES .. . some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT . .. or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 





POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. taw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a doy. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
© day for all others. 

each week. 





MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...ordried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 





BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . vse for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... natural whole-grain or 
enriched or restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oi! or Vitamin D concentrate 
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In EVERY FIELD OF SPOR. 


“Atlantis” 
Style 267 


Another National 
model combining 
smartness with prac- 
ticability. The ‘“Atlan- 
tis’ is a one - piece 
suit, full cut with 
new popular pleated 
easy sleeves, complete 
with bloomer. Sport 
collar, attached belt 
and buckle. Created 
for fun-charged gam- 
ing or serious calis- 
thenics. 


Send for illustrated 
folder showing oth- 
er interesting gym 
suit styles. 


National Sports 


Equipment Co. 


362 Marquette 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 








"How We Do 5" 


A Community Recreation Plan 


rent PS one of the most unforgivable crimes of adulthoo 
is the fact we do a great deal of talking and much Paper 
planning, but end up by doing very little actual work in trying 
to provide a community activities program for young peopl 
We feel that an exception to this rule is our Community Recr. 
ation Council. When our present mayor was elected he s 
forth as one of his objectives while in office the determinatio, 
to see that the young people of Valley City and the surrounding 
communities should have an adequate program of wholesom 
recreational activities. As early as 1944 the writer had a. 
peared before some of the local civic clubs presenting a play 
to make use of the exceptional recreational facilities in anj 
about the city. Perhaps the deciding factor was the 100% sw. 
port manifested by the Valley City Athletic Club. This club is 
a unique organization of business men interested in sports who 
meet for one hour each Monday noon at lunch time and discyss 
nothing but sports, locally and statewide. In the spring of 194 
the mayor appointed a tentative committee to formulate plans 
and to report back to him regarding their recommendations, 


Governing Body.—This temporary committee became the 
permanent Community Recreation Council which is now com- 
posed of eleven members with tenures of from one to thre 
years. The chairmanship of the Council is held by the superin- 
tendent of the college school. This governing body is directly 
responsible to the mayor. Regular monthly meetings are held 
to handle the business of the Council. To assist the senior grow 
it was thought advisable to have a Junior Council, elected by 
and made up of the youngsters themselves. This junior grow 
acts as a clearing-house between the teen-agers and adults, and 
has been helpful in planning the activities and handling some of 
the problems. 

Financing —North Dakota laws do not permit municipalities 
the right to levy taxes for the support of community recreation; 
therefore, a way had to be devised to provide the needed funds 
necessary to carry on the year-round program as proposed by 
the Council. As is true elsewhere, it was found that there were 
numerous clubs, fraternal orders, special groups and civic-miné- 
ed individuals who were desirous of “doing something for the 
young people.” The Recreation Council suggested that all these 
diverse interests pool their finances for one big program. The 
idea met with the approval of the organizations approached 
Thus the entire recreation program for twelve months oi the 
year is adequately backed by the American Legion, Eagle 
Lodge, Elks Lodge, K. of P., civic clubs, and interested indi- 
viduals. In addition to these contributions there are limite 
receipts from dues, admissions, and refreshment sales. 


Program.—From the inception of the idea the Council hai 
firmly determined that this new venture must be a year-round 
program. Valley City had had experience in the past with 
“summer youth movements” which due to their brevity haf 
been none too successful, a factor the Council had to “live dows 
in their early efforts to secure financial support. It was agreed 
by the committee that the entire program should be built around 
a suitable recreation center, especially for the winter months 
and an adequate program of playground and competitive sport 
activities. Immediately the city was canvassed for a recreation 
center. An ideal combination of three rooms was found atl 
leased. To secure the interest of the youngsters in this projet 
a “Name Contest” was conducted to have them select a title for 
the new center. They finally decided upon “Teen-Age Canteen!” 
Through donations of furniture, rugs, and fixtures by parent 
some purchases, and the application of a great deal of hal 
work by the Council members and youngsters the canteen We 
ready for its grand opening in October, 1945. The center pit 
vides one large room for games such as table tennis, billiart 
pool, and numerous mechanical tests of skill. A second, ct 
necting room has a large dance floor, space for group gamit 
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ag 
this New Book 


on mens 


deploring the 


lack of material on menstruation for older girls, the teen- 


You see, hundreds of teachers wrote us... 


agers who wonder “what happens” and “why”. So we 
studied your requests and prepared a brand new booklet 
that answers these questions. It’s a sparkling sequel to 
“As One Girl To Another.” Called “Very Personally Yours” 


. it’s free, with the compliments of Kotex. 


You wanted “hints on health . . . looks . . . grooming.” 
“Very Personally Yours” points out the importance of 
proper posture and exercise, the right food, enough sleep, 
personal daintiness. The booklet stresses all of these things 

- not only as aids to round-the-month health . . . but 
also as boons to beauty. 


Also Free Teacher’s Manual and Chart 


“This Is Why’ —newly 
revised manual gives 
you a quick, authori- 
tative review of men- 
strual physiology 

provides answers to 
questions girls ask. 









“Menstrual Physiology “ 

full-color chart, 22 by 
25 inches, illustrates the 
menstrual process in 
easy-to-understand, sim- 
ple drawings. 

























You asked for “plenty of pictures”. The text of “Very Per- 
sonally Yours” is illustrated liberally with appealing pic- 
tures that will please both you and your girls . . . lively 
little figures that show the right and wrong posture, 
exercise, mental attitude. (And you'll be especially pleased 
with the clear, physiological drawings.) These, combined 
with the lively language gf “Very Personally Yours,” make 
it a booklet girls enjoy reading from cover to cover. As 
new as it is—we have already received gratifying com- 
ments from teachers. 


Order free bookle%s now-— enough so each girl you teach 


may have a copy to keep. Just mail the coupon below. 





i is NB a8 





Mail coupon to P. O. Box 3434, Dept. JIT-10. 
Chicago 54, Illinois 
Please send me free, with the compliments of Kotex: 
the brand new booklet, “Very Personally Yours”, 
pee copies for classroom distribution. 
Oo one full-color, jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology Chart. 
C) one copy of the teaching manual “This Is Why.” 
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and large gatherings, with a multiple-record player, owneq 
the youngsters, furnishing the music. A third room containg the 
canteen where sandwiches, ice-cream, cold drinks, and candy 
bars are on sale, with books; magazines, and Newspapers 
furnished through donations. A powder-room and restr 
facilities complete the center. A committee of three Couneil 
members is responsible for the administration of this youth cep. 
ter. To properly supervise the Canteen at all times the Coungj 
has hired a man and a woman. Admittance can only be gained 
by presenting a membership card at the door and this card may 
be taken up by the supervisor for infractions of the Canteen 
regulations. A normal week’s schedule would read as follows: 
three days per week it is open from 3:30 P. M. to 5:30 p, y 
and from 7:30 p. M. to 10 Pp. M.; on Saturday from 2 p, M. to 
5:30 Pp. M, and from 8 Pp. M. until 12 a. M. On the nights the 
local high school has a home athletic contest the Canteen re. 
mains open until 11:30 p. mM. Each member may bring one oyt. 
of-town guest. The privileges of the Canteen are extended to 
any teen-ager in Barnes County, and to any youngster up to 
the age of 20 years. 

The second phase of the program dealing with the play- 
ground and athletic activities began in June of 1945 and con. 
tinued through the summer until August 15 under the direction 
of the author. It was necessary to hire a full-time man and 
woman to supervise the schedule of activities. Three city parks 
were used for the outdoor program and the Municipal Aud. 
torium was used on rainy days. The two supervisors had a daily 
schedule from 9 a. M. until 11:30 a. M., 2 P. M. to 5:30 Pp. w, 
and from 6:30 p. M. until darkness. They supervised a regular 
schedule of events which included wading, sand-box play, play- 
ground apparatus, story games, croquet, archery, horseshoes, 
tennis, softball, baseball, swimming instruction, lifesaving, and 
canoeing. The summer program had a total participation record 
of more than 5,077 individuals from every age class. To house 
the indoor program for the winter months it was necessary to 
construct two basketball courts in the Municipal Auditorium 
Three distinct basketball leagues were organized, namely, the 
Church League on Monday nights, the Municipal League on 
Wednesday evenings, and the 10- to 15-year-old League each 
Saturday afternoon. Valley City had a total of more than 3 
organized basketball teams during the past season. 

The secret of administration is organization. The first year 
has been largely one of perfecting our organization, that is, in 
collecting physical facilities, such as the Canteen rooms, fixing 
the auditorium for games, securing equipment, and of educating 
the participants to the necessity of having certain rules and 
regulations essential for the smooth functioning of these varied 
activities. 

Conclusions—It is the firm conviction of the writer that 
every municipality of 1,000 or more not only could, but should 
have a year-round community recreation program. Further 
more, it is possible that an entire county could be so orgai- 
ized that such a program could be provided for the young and 
old alike. It is the writer’s belief that such a program should 
be a part of the public school’s responsibility. It is from the 
schools that the directors and supervisors should come fof 
these programs. Each program can be good or bad insofar as 
the directing individual is willing to commit himself to the 
service of his community. The public schools need to inclute 
community recreation in their postwar plans. Mark Twain ome 
remarked, “Let us endeavor so to live that when we come 
die even the undertaker will be sorry.” The playground is @ 
excellent place to teach some of the things we fail to teach if 
the classroom. 

In the Valley City plan neither the chairman of the Countil 
nor the Director has received one cent for his services. It has 
been necessary to hire supervisors. In the future the local 
situation will be handled almost entirely by the young me 
and women here in the State Teachers College who are major 
ing in the Department of Health and Physical Education. The 
plan offers excellent possibilities for the city and to thos 
students going out to teach in the state. 


C. V. Money 
Community Recreation Departmem 
Valley City, North Dakota 
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@ And rightly so. These lovely styles in 
many luscious colors are what Physical 
Education Directors the country over 
have come to depend on... for dura- 
bility, correct fit and long wear. And, in 
spite of the persistent scarcity of cloth, 
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Even so, it may be a short while before 
we can make enough Moore Gym Suits 
to satisfy all who are clamoring for 
them. That's why we say, “Plan for your 
fall classes NOW!” Samples are avail- 
able to help you in your selection .. . 
and you'll find prices attractively low. 
Write us for your copy of our new style 
book—‘‘Masterpieces in Girls’ Gym Suits.” 


E-R-MOORE 

; ompany 
932 Dakin Street 425 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago 13, Illinois New York 16, N. Y. 


Couneil 
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he local 
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Style illustrated— 
Moore’s attractive flared 
tunic suit with separate 





matching elastic-leg un- 
derbriefs. 
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mo A Manual of 
Bandaging, Strapping and 
Splinting 


By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Associate in Surgery Harvard Medical School; Surgeon 
in the Department of Hygiene, Harvard University. 


12mo., 144 pages, illustrated with 117 engravings, 
Cloth, $1.50 


This manual demonstrates the proper 
technique of dressing, bandaging and 
splinting. It emphasizes the principles of 
support, elevation, immobilization and 
gentle compression. The book presents 
in elementary fashion the common types 
of bandages, strappings, and splints and 
follows in general the bandaging course 


given in the Harvard Medical School. 








LEA & FEBIGER 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 























FLYING FAFLCE 





BADMINTON FLEECE 





Left: COVERED INDOOR 


Opens up new fields of play 


FLYING FLEECE is a contribution to fundamental sports equip- 
ment. Games of all kinds are playable at short range with these 
virgin wool yarn balls. Open FLEECE is made in three sizes for 
badminton and general play. Covered indoor FLEECE ina standard 
12-inch cover is a real soft ball with plenty of feel, flight and life. 
Complete kit of all four sizes, $3.75. Oregon Worsted Company, 
8302 See McLoughlin Boulevard, Portland 2, Oregon, 


‘ 





Student Coaches’ and Officials’ Club 


S interested students, how may we learn to be Competey 

coaches and officials? The Woman’s College of the Univer 
ity of North Carolina answers that question with an Official 
Club which has no class, major, or age limits, and a club 
functions! The idea of the club is neither drastically new 
revolutionary, but it seems to be one which has not been td 
too often; therefore an outline of the club as it Successful} 
operates at the Woman’s College is presented here, as ’ 
gestion to other colleges. 


which 


a Sug. 


Purpose 
To increase interest and insure efficient coaching and offig 
ating and to give recognition to outstanding coaches and Offi. 
cials. 


Membership 


1. Any student: is eligible if she has maintained the Tequired 
academic average and if no unsatisfactory reports about her 
have been received during the semester. 


2. The student must pass a written test with a score of § 
and a practical test drawn up by the faculty head of the spor, 

3. The passing of the practical test is at the discretion of th 
faculty and student heads of the sport. 


4. After passing these tests, the student becomes an actiye 
member and must coach at least one sport each season. 


5. If a member does not coach one sport each season, sh 
becomes an inactive member; if she fails to coach for mor 
than two seasons, she must apply for new membership. 

6. All applications for membership must be made through th 
intramural director. 

7. The intramural director, a faculty seasonal representative 
and a student appointed by the Recreation Association pred- 
dent will act as heads of the club. 

8. Students not eligible to serve as official coaches and thoy 
desiring apprenticeship before becoming official coaches ar 
classified as assistant coaches and become inactive members of 
the club. 

9, Assistant coaches are supervised and given instruction by 
the faculty advisors and student coaches. 


Meetings 

1. The entire club will meet at any time at the request of th 
intramural director and student head. 
2. Regular weekly meetings for all coaches and officials in 
their specific sport are called by the student sport head and 
faculty advisor. 
3. Notices will be posted in advance; absences will be ex 
cused only by the faculty head. 


Insignia 


A standard insignia will be given to all members. 

It should be emphasized that the coaching and officiating ’ 
done by the official members of the club. The faculty member 
works in a supervisory capacity and helps in scheduling game. 
Each coach is assigned a definite team with which to work 
and the faculty head steps in only if the official coach show 
inefficiency. The weekly meetings of the coaches and the fact 
ty advisor of the sport are held to discuss techniques and t 
approve lesson plans. 

In its second year at the Woman’s College, the club has ] 
members. Perhaps the fact that this large number of efficiem 
coaches makes possible more individual attention to the ply 
ers than the faculty alone could give explains the abrupt mi 
in the number of participants in Recreation Association acti 
ties. At any rate, since this club was formed, the number 
participants has almost tripled itself. This club also gives 
physical education majors an opportunity to acquire necessaf 
practice in coaching and officiating. Since our club has beet 
successful, we are glad to present the details of its orgam# 
tion, as here outlined, for the benefit of other colleges. 





DorotHy PERRY AND JRENE GILBERT 

Woman’s College of the Universit) 
of North Carolina 

Greensboro, North Carolina 
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[Did Yous Kuow Thai - - - 


HE Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., One Madison Ave., 
) York City 10, announces that a film strip has been 
prepared entitled “Teacher Observations of School Children 
to help physicians and nurses to interpret to teachers the signs 
and symptoms of good health and of early illness. It can be 
ysed by education and health personnel in developing a cooper- 
ative school health program, involving not only professional 
staff but parents as well. Prints are now available for showing 
and administrators are urged to make reservations as far in 
advance as possible. 

‘. a 

HE American Dental Association reports that pure water is 
Tae best mouth wash since it is cheap, stable, readily avail- 
able, non-irritating, and harmless, even if swallowed. The next 
best thing is a saline solution prepared by dissolving two tea- 
spoonsful of table salt in one quart of distilled water. The prac- 
tice of relying on medicated mouth washes to eliminate sore 
throat and bad breath is not recommended since these are often 
symptoms of disease. 

x * Ok 
1 baer National Society for the Prevention of Blindness will 
hold a three-day conference at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, November 25, 26, 27. The program will be of in- 
terest to all who are directly or indirectly concerned with eye 
health and safety. 
* * Ox 
ORONET Instructional Films, 919 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill., recently completed 8 new sound motion 
pictures for classroom use, 3 of which will be of interest to 
physical education teachers. These are “Catching Funda- 
mentals,” “Simple Stunts,” and “Springboard Techniques.” All 
are available in color or black and white and all have been 
produced in collaboration with specialists in the specific subjects. 
Members interested in purchasing prints should write the com- 
pany. 
a 
| gouged College was the first American college to estab- 
lish a professorship of -hygiene and physical education. In 
1859 a gymnasium was erected, and the next year a doctor was 
appointed to the new chair. 
* * x 


1 ines first postwar meeting of the National Safety Congress 

and Exposition will be held at.the Hotel Stevens in Chi- 
cago October 7-11. Among the morning sessions on Tuesday 
morning, October 8, will be one on physical education. For de- 
tails write to the National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

* * * 

UNITED effort to combat juvenile crime is now under 

way through the joint efforts of the Department of Jus- 
tice, 13 federal agencies, and scores of state and community or- 
ganizations and private welfare groups. This effort has follow- 
ed the announcement of Attorney General Clark that a Na- 
tional Conference for the Prevention and Control of Juvenile De- 
linquency will be held in Washington on October 21, 22, and 23. 
Preliminary work is being done at the present time by individ- 
uals working in panels and the conference itself will consist 
mostly of committee work. It is hoped that similar conferences 
on state and community levels will be held in order to study 
the results of the national conference as they affect local con- 
ditions. 

. ££ «2 

TH average American takes approximately 267 strokes to 

brush his teeth but almost never reaches the sides of the 
teeth next to his tongue. About one out of each three persons 
uses the crosswise method of brushing universally condemned 
by dentists, These conclusions on the toothbrushing habits of 
Americans are based on a report of a study conducted by Dr. 
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BATHING CAPS 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





SPECIALTY CAPS 


194—U. S. Howland 
$6.67 Dozen 


198—Lane Stay 


$6.25 Dozen 


White Only 


Assorted Designs 


CHAMOIS 
BANDEAU 


An excellent 
adjunct to any 
Bathing Cap. 
400— 

$4.00 Doz. 


200—Smooth Flat Divers 
White Only 
$2.73 Dozen 


Dry 





193 — Headshaped 
Moulded Aviator with 
Chin Strap — Watertight 
feature. 


White Only 
$4.60 Dozen 





KICKA BOARDS 


SWIM FINS 


Pat. Pending 


NOSE CLIPS 


POOL THERMOMETERS 


Ocean Pool 
71 WEST 35 ST. 


Supply Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 




















BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


SARGENT COLLEGE 


Founded 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION is granted on 
completion of four-year course in the theory and 
practice of Physical Education. Five months’ in- 
struction at Camp, Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire, in September and June. A major course in 
physical education, A.M.A. approved physical 
therapy, or the dance may be chosen at the end 
of two years. 


GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE, Dean 


42 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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SMITH COLLEGE 


Now offers the degree 
Master of Science in Physical Education 


Excellent Facilities — Liberal Scholarships 


Four Fields of Specialization 
Corrective Physical Education—Remedial ef- 
fects of exercise or modified activity. 


The Dance in Physical Education—Children’s 
rhythms, modern dance, folk and country 
dance, tap dance. 


Recreation Supervision—in camp, club, social 
center, summer playground. 


Sports—Techniques, officiating, organizations. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET AND INFORMA- 
TION ON PLACEMENT OF GRADUATES. 


Department of Physical Education 


SMITH COLLEGE 


Northampton Massachusetts 























Hamilton B. G. Robinson, and published in a recent issue of 
the A. D. A. Journal. Dr. Robinson made his Study by Using 
a half-silvered mirror and special lighting which enabled him 
to watch persons brush their teeth without knowing they were 
being observed. He charted the number of strokes used } a 
representative group of 405 persons and found that the number 
of strokes taken ranged from a low of 40 by a 55-yearoy 
woman to a high of 798 by a 22-year-old man. The aye é 
time consumed was 67 seconds, about one-third of the three. 
minute period recommended as a standard by dentists. Strokes 
averaged 4.7 per second. He also reported that paste dentifrices 
were by far the most popular. Powder was second and liquid 
third. 


~~ 


One World or None 


(Continued from Page 462) 


such total situations which have a salutary effect op 
the response of the total personality, to insure carry. 
over, the teacher must bring to consciousness the 
reasons for such action. He must relate the way of 
working to the kind of technique needed for democratic 
living. Even in the class concentrating on activity, time 
must be allotted for planning, for evaluation, and for 
drawing out the relationship of procedure to the prob- 
lems of community living. We must make sure that we 
do not stress activity and skill to the exclusion of dis. 
cussion and even the sociability and pleasure that 
should be an inherent part of every activity program, 
In other words, if we are going to graduate students 
who can be responsible, constructive members of a de- 
mocracy, we must do more than talk about democracy, 
We must substitute for the conflict-engendering pro 
gram which has preached democracy while practicing 
a strict authoritarianism, one which is positively geared 
in its every detail to achieving our aim. 

Another major point for the teacher of physical edu- 
cation is to stress cooperation above competition. Teach 
ers of sports have had much to say about the value a 
team games in promoting good sportsmanship and 
operative group action. Yet, if one observes teams 
whether men’s or women’s, one sees that the trait of 
aggressiveness, of fighting to win often takes prece 
dence over all else. Cooperative group effort is usel 
as a means to defeat another person or group. Ont 
can readily note that the team has worked out a pat 
tern of cooperation within its own membership. 


But the unskilled and non-competitive individual who 
is occasionally forced to play with a group is treatél 
in anything but a cooperative and friendly manne 
The typical action pattern toward the “outsider” is ont 
of hostility, or veiled hostility. Instead of helping hit 
they remove him, psychologically at least, from aij 
further desire to or opportunity of participating in i 
game at all. If students cannot accept and aid an “oli 
group” who differs from them only in skills, theres 
little chance that they will accept and aid those wil 
differ from them in other, more marked ways. Compt 
tition should be conducted within a framework of coop 
eration. 


A further means of helping students to be the kill 





of individuals who can live in one world is in the com 


duct of all clubs sponsored by the department of physidé 
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education. Clubs are usually conducted by the students 
themselves, using democratic procedure, with a teacher 
acting in an advisory capacity. Here the teacher is in 
4 strategic position to help students become skilled 
in the techniques of group conference. He should 
take a firm stand against cliques and their tendency to 
play what seems to them smart politics. He should be 
a vigilant moderator constantly emphasizing construc- 
tive group discussion and action to achieve the goals 
of the club. 

Clubs and their advisors may well examine these 
goals from time to time to see if the club is making a 
worthy contribution to the kind of life that will enable 
ys to live and work together. This life has no place for 
the exclusive group organized only to preserve special 
privileges. The tennis club that organizes with the 
narrow and selfish aid of reserving the courts for cer- 
tan hours a week so that a few skilled persons may 
play a superior game together has no place in demo- 
cratic society. Nor should any club in democracy’s 
schools bar any person because of creed or color from 
membership if he can meet the standards of excellence 
set by the club. | 

A sports club of any type may provide a challenge 
to skill by using a system of try-outs for membership. It 
may provide opportunity for the individual to reach his 
fullest development by bringing superior players to- 
gether. But it should do still more. Its members 
should be charged with the obligation to help others 
find pleasure in their chosen sport. For those with 





1 THE HILLYARD COMPANY 


bistrIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO...ST. JOSEPH, MO... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. . 
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greater opportunity have greater obligation. Good will 
carried into action toward fellow-students is the incep- 
tion of that active good will which will make possible 
the building of a peaceful world. Every club should be, 
in some way, a service club. 


There are many ways in which the members of a club 
may exercise good will and techniques of working to- 
gether, thus making their contribution to friendly com- 
munity living. Members may offer their services at 
stated hours to coach beginners. They may invite 
other school or community groups to play with them. 
They may go out into the community as members of 
a leaders’ corps to help underprivileged groups. Or a 
corps may be developed which can put on a program of 
folk dances, original dances, stunts, tumbling, etc., of- 
fering this program to farm communities, grade schools, 
hospitals, or other groups. Under skilled leadership 
such club activities will help to build friendly relation- 
ships between school and community while developing 
in individuals attitudes of tolerance and good will and 
equipping them with the techniques to make these atti- 
tudes effective. 

One of our first practical steps in learning to work 
cooperatively in a larger world is to work successfully 
with members of our community. Long ago Milwaukee 
became known as the city of the lighted school house. 
Its work in making the school a community center has 
been praised time and again throughout the country. 
Yet, today, a majority of schools and their play areas 
are locked when the school day is done, or an hour after 


“Vy TESTED AND 
Approved! 


No matter what type of floors you 
may have... in Halls, Class Rooms 
or Gym .. . Hillyards have Treat- 
ments and Maintenance Materials 
that Protect their surface, prolong 
their life, give added beauty with 
economy. 


There is a Hillyard Floor Treat- 
ment Specialist in your locality, he 
will gladly give advice on any vex- 
ing maintenance problem, floor 
treatments or 
sanitation, cal | 
or wire us today, 
no obligation. 

FREE to Coaches 


This entirely NEW Hill- 
yard Combination Bas- 
ketball Chart and Score 
Book, full of interesting 
information about gym 
floor upkeep and many 
charts for keeping 
score, 
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Your school will really 
“go places” in efficient 
locker-room service with 
the installation of McAr- 
thur long - lasting gym 
towels. For in these ab- 
sorbent, rugged towels 
you'll find the quality 
you want ata real sav- 
ing. Write for informa- 
tion on the practical, eco- 
nomical McArthur g ym 
towel program to Geo. 
McArthur & Sons, Bara- 
boo, Wisconsin. 


McArthur 


Super-Gym and Super-Turk 


School Towels 



























“AB C’s of Public 
Relations for Recreation” 


The recreation movement has long needed 

a practical handbook in the field of public re- 
lations. No group of workers has more inter- 
| esting, vital information to present to the 

| communities in which they are working than 
leaders in the recreation field, but knowledge 
of publicity techniques is frequently lacking. 


How to get this human interest material 
before the public is outlined in this publicity 
primer for the recreation worker. | 


No recreation department or private group 
promoting recreation can afford to be without 
this book. 

























Price 85 cents 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 


























school closes. Children then play in the streets, High 
school students and adults find pool halls, juke joj 
and the movies the only centers of recreation which are 
attractive to them and which are not exorbitant jp 
price. If the entire school is not ready to become a 
community center, then let the physical education de. 
partment make its facilities available after school hours 
under supervision, for community use. 

The cry goes up that teachers are already over. 
worked. But teachers are not the only responsibj 
adults in a community. A community council called to. 
gether to consider problems of recreation can find lead. 
eds who can organize activities. Wartime experience has 

indicated that many adults have the time, the skill, an 
the willingness to aid in community enterprise. Let ys 
call on the services of those who have become commy. 
nity-minded and have developed their skill in leadership 
during the war to benefit the community now. As 
these meet with others in planning for community re. 
reation, not only will benefits accrue to the community, 
but more persons will extend their horizon and gain 
skill in working together. 

Our profession can make another contribution toward 
saving our one world. This contribution is through 
helping students understand and appreciate our cul- 
tural heritage. By our cultural heritage is meant the 
culture of the world. In this country we have groups 
of varying sizes from every country in the worl’. We 
have boasted that we are a “melting pot” which may be 
construed to mean that we have created, or should 
have created, a new compound out of the cultures of 
the world and absorbed them. Unfortunately, we have 
not done so. 

Too often we have rejected the colorful and signif- 
cant contributions that the native groups of our con- 
munity could make to our schools and community life. 
We have fostered a sterile kind of Americanism that 
has set up everything that grew out of the pioneering 
days of this country as truly American and therefore 
superior, while ignoring or looking down on the 
“quaint” ways of others. We have taught to Indian, 
Pole, Italian, and Chinese a history that had its begin- 
nings in England and its development from the days 
that the Puritans set foot on Plymouth Rock. Thus we 
have fostered feelings of inferiority in the many m 
nority groups of the country while engendering a false 
security in “native” Americans. 

In physical education we do not deal directly with 
history but we do select the games we play and the 
folk dances we do. We have the obligation of finding 
out what cultural groups are represented in our stt- 
dent body. We have the opportunity of working with 
these students to bring the games and dances of thes 
groups into our program. We have before us the at- 
venture of calling upon groups with diverse cultures 
in our community for their contribution to our play 
days and community recreation programs. Thus, whi 
giving status to the customs of minority groups and 
thereby contributing to the psychological security 0 
their children, we are enriching our own lives and 
furthering understanding between peoples. 


Such steps as these, if undertaken seriously by al 
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How many seats will you need in your new gym? 





A National Survey made by 


Wniwversal 


gives the answer 


Have you been wondering how many seats 
you will need in your new gymnasium? 

We have just completed a National Survey of 
High School Gymnasium Seating needs. Schools 
of all sizes—large and small—were contacted for 
the express purpose of gathering information vital 
to schools in planning their future seating require- 
ments in new gymnasiums. This valuable informa- 
tion is now available to you without obligation. 
You needn't guess about the number of seats you 
will require to accommodate capacity crowds. 
Just send us your present school enrollment. We 
will make an estimate for you based on the data 
obtained from: schools all over the country. 


Now is the time to plan your 1947 fall and winter seating requirements. 
Our engineering staff is ready to help you with the experience gained 
through years of building fine bleachers. 


CHAMPAIGN 


at BLEACHER COMPANY 


Bleacher Experts for 30 Years 


ILLINOIS 


- 606'SOUTH NEIL STREET 
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ALDRICH & ALDRICH, INC. 


Manufacturers of 


Gymnasium Suits 


Shorts 
Blouses 


Tank Suits 


FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


Also Costumes for the Modern Dance 


1857 Milwaukee Avenue, 


Chicago 47, Illinois 
Send for folders 
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departments of a school, may hopefully lead from in- 
tense nationalism to some allegiance to humanity. If we 
would preserve our one world, our only world, we can- 
not go on boastfully talking of and working for ‘Amer- 
ica first.” 


Let no one imagine that such procedures will breed 
a “softness” that will make us a prey for other nations. 
On the contrary, the ability to work with others is a 
powerful tool in influencing others. In addition, let 
us be realistic in facing the fact that “toughness” will 
be no protection when the bombs are dropped. The 
only way we can win now is to learn to live so that no 
nation or group will resort to the use of atomic power 
for destructive ends. Such a way of life means the de- 
velopment of understanding, tolerance and good will, 
techniques of working together, and a vision of one 
world. «» 





Democratic Living 
(Continued from Page 467) 


man and woman. The boy who feels that he belongs, 
that he is needed, and that the welfare of the school 
depends, even in a small degree, upon the faithful 
performance of the task assigned to him, is by so much 
the more likely to become the good citizen who plays 
a constructive part in his community as long as he 
lives. 


Of course health and physical education activities 
do more than provide opportunity for doing the humble 
task. They make it possible for natural leaders to 
discover and develop their qualities of leadership. 
Democracies must have leaders. In general, those who 
. in later life direct large affairs are those who can right- 
fully earn positions of leadership in the smaller school 
affairs of their student days. It is doubly important, 
therefore, that they learn to perform their school duties 
democratically and efficiently. 


Fourth, through instilling the spirit and the habit of 
fair play. It is, I know, the fashion to sneer at the 
theory that this can be done. It is easy to point out 
men who have achieved greatness of a kind in school 
or college sports and yet have made exceedingly poor 
citizens. Why? Perhaps because they were born that 
way, perhaps because their teachers and coaches did 
not give them the right kind of leadership. But I 
believe that it would be amazing indeed if the habits 
of fair play established through years of good experi- 
ence in sports did not have a measurable effect on 
character in later years. And this is vital, for without 
the spirit of fair play among our people true democ- 
racy cannot long survive. An interesting follow-up 
might be made to determine the qualities of citizenship 
displayed in later life by youth who had played in 
competitive sport under wise leadership as compared 
with those of youth who had not. 

Here is the sort of thing I mean. Two high school 
golf teams were playing an important match without 
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benefit of referee. One foursome arrived at a green an 
holed out. “You had a four, didn’t you?” said 4, 
scorekeeper to one of his opponents. “No,” wag 
reply. “I'll have to take a five. My ball moved in th 
tall grass before I hit it.” No one saw the ball moy 
except the player himself. No one could have disputy 
him if he had claimed a four and a tie on the hole. No 
doubt many factors operated to bring about that fj, 
of fine sportsmanship. Good home training, inbom 
decency, the inculcation somehow of the idea that 4 
game must be played according to the rules or it igq 
worth playing—all these no doubt contributed to thy 
boy’s decision. In fact, it is quite probable that fy 
was not aware that a decision had to be made. He was 
playing the game as it should be played and that was 
that. 

Now I do not believe, and I’m sure that you do not 
either, that this boy’s spirit of fair play, no matter how 
it was acquired, will not be reflected in his qualities 
of character as an adult citizen. If many or most of 
our boys and girls can take with them from our classes 
that deeply ingrained spirit of fair play, their attitudes 
toward their fellow players in the greater game of 
life cannot fail to be influenced for the better. 





Fifth, through establishing comradeship. It was not 












for nothing that the Russians, after the revolution, 
made a fetish of calling one another comrade. One of 
the most wholesome outcomes of physical education 
is found in its power to unite people, both as partici- 
pants and spectators. The experience of team play 
offers a close fellowship that is unique and salutary. 
In a spirited ninth-inning rally distinctions of class, 
color, and creed among the fans melt away in the glow 
of a common excitement. Through such activities as 
hiking, skiing, camping, people come to know and to 
like one another. These by-products of the program 
of health and physical education, expanded to include 
more youngsters and democratically conducted, can 
make an invaluable contribution to democracy in 
America. 


In such manner health and physical education can 
do its vital share in the movement now going on all 
over this nation to insure better citizens for tomorrow 
and greater unity among our people. It has sprung 
from the awakened conscience of America, and from 
a growing sense of urgency, a consciousness that the 
sands are running out. In this campaign for the future 
welfare of our people the teachers can weigh the scale. 
By our teaching, and even more by our practices, we 
can help determine whether liberty and justice for all 
shall become more than a golden phrase to be remem- 
bered only when we stand at attention before the flag, 
or whether we shall help to perpetuate what has al- 
ready begun to take shape, a nation of first-, second-, 
and third-class citizens. : 


For after all, everything depends upon the teacher. 
No curriculum, however high its objectives or well- 
conceived its procedures, is worth the paper it is printed 
on unless it cames to life in the classroom. These out- 
comes of physical education we have talked about will 
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r be realized unless we consciously and diligently 
— them, unless we make them shine through the 
bed routine of the gymnasium and the playing field, 
nless we can see that the youngster who needs physi- 
“al and mental help may be more important’ to the 
ture than the stalwart athlete who makes the team 
without half trying, that character is more vital than 


championships and the human spirit more significant 
than the score. 

And I should like to confess for myself and to sug- 
gest to all who would undertake to lead children toward 
the twin goal of responsibility and acceptance, that our 
greatest obstacle lies in ourselves. We must first hon- 
estly believe in what we are doing, we must believe in 
democracy, we must believe in the future of America. 
We need to re-examine our own philosophy, our own 
prejudices, our own faith. «» 


> 





The Intramural Program 
(Continued from Page 471) 


vised efforts to substitute one branch for the other, 
when neither is a proper replacement for the other. 
Both are positive programs in themselves; one to serve 
the vast majority of students, and the other to serve 
those who may excel in competitive sports. 


7, An over-zealousness on the part of directors to 
place too much dependence on_ student leadership. 
While such leadership is essential, expert guidance and 
instruction by well trained teachers is necessary for 
the proper administration of intramural programs. 


8. The unfavorable publicity given to intramural 
programs in the past. Disparaging remarks and unwar- 
ranted attacks by the newspapers must be countered. 
Intramural heads, through college publicity bureaus, 
must dissipate these attacks by making frequent and 
strenuous evaluations of their activities, stressing the 
educational significance of mass programs from the 
standpoint of appreciation and participation values in- 
volved. 


9. Measuring the extent of participation by compil- 
ing data which merely cite the numbers competing in 
the various sports. Surely if this important phase of the 
physical education program is to be a vital part of the 
“cultural climate” of an institution, more valid pro- 
cedures must be introduced for purposes of evaluation 
and measurement. 


10. The construction of one-, two-, or even three- 
sport buildings which cannot readily be converted for 
intramurals, service courses, teacher training, adult ed- 
ucation, or other purposes. Facilities must be planned 
with adequate space for future expansion of sports so as 
to achieve the most good for the vast majority of our 
students and faculty. A concentrated and scientific 
study of facilities has been one of our greatest needs. 
The recent initiation of such a study of facilities by the 
AAHPER and the Athletic Institute should do much 
to improve past conditions. 
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In recent years great changes have come into the field 
of menstrual hygiene (monthly sanitary protection). 
The internal-absorption method represented by Tampax 
is now so familiar that a teacher must be prepared to 
discuss it in class or in private when girl-pupils raise 
the question. 

From this viewpoint as well as from the personal 
angle of a modern, intelligent individual, every teacher 
should send for the manual entitled “How Times 
Have Changed.” You will there find explained the 
great absorbency of Tampax, its dainty insertion, its 
easy disposal and its three sizes to meet the needs of 
different individuals and different occasions .;. Tampax 
requires no belts, pins or external pads. It causes no 
odor or chafing—and it may be worn in tub or shower! 
Examine the coupon below and state your requirements. 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the 
American Medical 
Association, 








* Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
4 , 





TAMPAX INCORPORATED JH-106-X 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send the free material checked. 1. Tampax manual 
for teachers ‘“‘“How Times Have Changed.” 0 Sample of 
Tampax: Regular, Junior, Super absorbencies. 0 Book- 
lets for students “Coming of Age.”’ No. of students in my 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW TO: 


THE PROGRESSIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATOR 
One year (2 issues) $1—Single copy 60c 


ORDER THROUGH THE 


PHI DELTA Pl MAGAZINE AGENCY 
105 East Third Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 








BOOK OF DANCE — RHYTHM — MUSIC 


By SALLY BAKER HEWITT 


Attractive book containing 36 dance rhythms for modern dance 
classes in schools. Introductory offer, $1.00 postpaid. A penny 


postcard requesting this book will bring it to you. 


332 Edward Ave., Jackson, Mich. 











At Your Service 


Complete Physical 
Fitness Equipment 


Narragansett has co-operated with Physical 


Education from its earliest days. 


1946 Gymnasium Director’s Hand Book 
is still available, 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


Dept. A 


Providence, R. I. 
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“National Mats are Absolutely Safe” 


silys John J. Walsh, famous U_ of Wisconsin boxing eoach. 
“Few coaches realize the hidden danger in poor quality 
mits. Many use ‘“‘punched’’ or -‘‘needled’”’ fel : 
needles break off, work to the surface, and cause infections, 
a _ Serate NEEDLES ARE USE 
MAKE GENUINE JIM-FLEX PLATEN PROCESS LAY- 
ER FELT USED IN NATIONAL MATS. .It is guaranteed 


NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 





‘{N further adjusting our programs we must go beyond 
the college campus and know conditions better as 
they relate to athletics and recreation in our municipali- 


-ties, our secondary schools, and in industry. The level of 


skills attained by our prospective students before they 
reach college will determine the level of performance 
we can expect of them in college. Our college product, 
whether he receives a terminal education or graduates, 
may be activity-conscious and competent in a variety of 
sports, but he will seldom find suitable recreation facil- 
ities available in his home community. As a result of 
these conditions we must of necessity qualify our aims, 
make them more realistic, and face facts as they actually 
exist on our campuses and in our communities. It would 
be well for intramural departments to explore possible 
contacts with municipalities, high schools, and industry 
for purposes of study and possible further promotion. 
An intramural department could thereby become indi- 
rectly a public-service agency. Somewhere, somehow, a 
department of physical education must impress the col- 
lege graduate with the idea that he is not only the re- 
cipient of community services, but must be an active 
promoter and ardent agitator for more complete com- 
munity recreation facilities. Someone has made the 
critical observation that a national survey would reveal 
that the average American municipality has not pro- 
vided for as much as twenty percent of its present 
youths and adults. 

Intramural departments must serve the returned vet- 
eran more adequately. In many institutions the veteran 
has been excused from participation in required courses 
in physical education, Unless the college (because of 
lack of facilities) is unable to provide the veteran with 
the type of program he needs, this blanket exemption is 
a serious mistake. Even though the veteran may return 
to school physically fit, a short span of inactivity will 
result in loss of strength, and he will miss the feeling of 
well being which accompanies strenuous exercise and 
recreational activity. Whether this situation (blanket 
exemption) exists or not, intramural departments must 
place all the resources for activity at their command in 
the way of the veterans. They must provide opportunity 
for all to participate with the maximum of ease. Great 
emphasis must be placed on informal as well as organ- 
ized participation. 

Regularly scheduled classes and sports clinics must 
be made accessible to student veterans. They should be 
given the privilege of participating as auditors in 
courses which would teach them specific practical and 
athletic skills of their own choice. Many of these stu- 
dents, as already revealed by voluntary participation in 
a great variety of offerings, are aware of the possibilities 
inherent in our activities. If education through coun- 
selling and activity is for the purpose of making changes 
in individuals and discovering their talents, then teach- 
ers in our field are sure that a broad program of intra- 
murals has much to contribute to the general education 
of the student. 

The above discussion is the result of the author's 
participation in the deliberations of a college planning 
board which, over a long period of time, minutely ex- 
amined every activity which contributes to the making 
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of a college community. The members of the committee 
were continually on the alert to determine the contribu- 
tion departments, divisions, and other agencies of the 
college could make to the general education program of 
the institution. 

The committee never lost sight of the role which in- 
tramural athletics and other academic surroundings 
played in complementing the total program of the col- 
lege. It is reasonable to assume, too, that this working 
group believes that a program of activity through the 
medium of intramurals can make a direct and lasting 
contribution to the student in the achievement of what 
we call “total fitness.” «» 





Delta Psi Kappa 
(Continued from Page 480) 


of California. Miss Powell also studied at the University 
of Wisconsin, Harvard University, Wellesley College, 
and the University of Iowa. She has had numerous 
articles published in the Research Quarterly. In 1943 
Miss Ruth Fulton, a graduate of the University of Ne- 
braska, received the fellowship award. Her research 
study was called “The Speed and Accuracy in Learning 
a Polyphasic Movement.” The purpose of the study 
was to determine the effects of placing emphasis on 
speed or on accuracy in the initial stages of the learn- 
ing period of a polyphasic movement. Miss Fulton re- 
ceived her doctorate from Columbia University and at 
present is a member of the faculty at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 


The applications received this year did not represent 
the high quality of scholarship which characterized the 
previous requests of 1941 and 1943. Since women in 
physical education are capable of distinguished scholar- 
ship, the committee recommended that Delta Psi Kappa 
withhold its research fellowship for the present. The 
committee expressed its appreciation to the officers and 
members who supported this decision to grant the 
award to excellent scholarship only. The committee 
members were Dr. Anna Espenschade, Dr. Elizabeth 
Rodgers, Dr. M. Gladys Scott, Dr. Ruth Glassow, and 
Dr. Margaret McCall. 


Program 


The program has been carried out under a twofold 
plan. The first part consists of national projects in 
which all members join together in making contribu- 
tions to the field of physical education and health. The 
first national project was completed in 1939 when much 
needed equipment was presented to the Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, Home for Crippled Children. Purchases includ- 
ed an Eastman camera, tripod, Cine Kodak, Kodascope, 
and portable screen. Other items included a special 
walker with crutch, seat, and leg attachments, and for 
the exercise pool, horizontal bars and an aluminum un- 
derwater chair with arm attachments and removable 
plinth. 


The second part is concerned with chapter projects. 
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FREE OF CHANGE 


Handsome, fool-proof automats for the sale 
of individual bars of fine toilet soap and vul- 
canized fibre combs at 


ONE CENT EACH 


This is an absolute hygienic necessity in the 
dressing room adjacent to the swimming pool 


‘or shower and yields a nice profit to you at 


the same time. 


For 20 years continuously in every school of 
the Detroit Board of Education, every facility 
of the Detroit Parks and Recreation Depart- 
ment, Y.M.C.A.’s and public outdoor swim- 
ming pools, and most Universities, High 


Schools and Y.M.C.A.’s throughout the 


country. 


A trial will convince you that these machines 
serve a long felt want. 

Kling Novelty Company 
Box 2, College Park Station Detroit 21, Michigan 
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The type of project to be carried out is chosen by each 
individual chapter. Several chapters conduct institute 
sessions each year in local school systems. Others main- 
tain beds in hospitals, present radio programs of inter- 
est, sponsor speakers, recreational nights and playdays, 
and make contributions to professional publications as 
well as toward the fraternity’s national project. 


From the time of its organization, leaders in physical 
education have given the fraternity their loyal support 
and interest. The Grand Council has invited many pro- 
fessional people to become affiliated, and we have every 
reason to be proud of our patrons. The present list in- 
cludes directors of health and physical education in 
leading colleges and universities in the nation, authors 
of textbooks, contributors to professional magazines, 
research experts, orthopedic surgeons, tests and meas- 
urements experts, physicians, recreation and athletic 
directors. 

At the present time the most active member and one 
of the persons most keenly aware of problems in phys- 
ical education is the past Grand President, Dr. Mar- 
garet McCall. She was the director of the department 
of health and physical education at Central Wesleyan 
College at Warrentown, Missouri, and at Mary Hardin 
Baylor College at Belton, Texas, prior to becoming 
head of the physical education department at Alabama 
State College for Women at Montevallo. Dr. McCall 
has been recognized by Who’s Who in American Col- 
lege Women, 1939, Who’s Who in American Educa- 
tion, 1940, and in Who’s Who Among Women, also in 


1940. 


The Foil 


One of the greatest contributions of Delta Psi Kappa 
to the profession and to its own organization is its of- 
ficial publication, The Foil. It is a magazine published 
semi-annually in January and in May. Although it is a 
journal for members, many copies are sent to profes- 
sional leaders throughout the country. The magazine is 
composed of contributions from each chapter and from 


professional leaders, and it has a workshop section and 
a book review section. 


Membership 


Membership in the national organization is open to 
any group of women attending a college or university 
with a major department meeting the standards sug- 
gested by the American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation. Such standards state 
that the institution must: 

1. Be an accredited member of a recognized associa- 
tion of higher educational institutions. 

2. Be listed by the State Department of Education as 





approved for the training of health and physical educa- 
tion teachers for secondary schools. 

3. Have established an organized curriculum of 
health education and physical education. 

4. Require a minimum of four years for completion of 
preparation for teaching in secondary schools. 

5. Have an efficient student health service program. 

6. Conduct recreational activities including physical 
education programs.* 

There must be at least ten girls in the petitioning 
group before a charter can be granted. Province direc- 
tors are authorized to accept petitions. 

Delta Psi Kappa offers six types of membership: 
active, alumnae, inactive, honorary, alumnae associate, 
and active associate. Honorary members are elected by 
unanimous vote of the active and alumnae chapters. 
They are persons in physical education or allied fields. 


Membership in the active chapters is limited to wo- 
men with a major or a minor in the fields of health, 
physical education, and recreation who have grades 
above the average. Each active chapter is provided 
with a chapter manual which is a guide to its organiza- 
tion. It also helps each officer to understand her duties 
and gives general facts about the fraternity. Suggested 
outlines for the regular chapter meetings are given and 
a calendar of events throughout the year is included. 


Membership in this organization is a mark of dis- 
tinction, and its planned program brings added prestige 
to its members. Growth is stimulated and discussion 
makes possible the solving of problems. Delta Psi 
Kappa is a growing organization and it offers opportun- 
ity for service to its members. Its achievements in the 
past have won for it a definite place in the profession. 
Delta Psi Kappa is looking forward to a greater under- 
standing and cooperation among physical education 


leaders, professional organization members, and_ stu- 
dents. 
* National Committee Report on Standards, “National Study 


of Professional Education in Health and Physical Education,” 
Research Quarterly, 6:4 (Dec., 1935), p. 56. 
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Dance Accompaniment 
(Continued from Page 470) 


lowing have been used with success: bowls filled with 
water, bells, castinets, cymbals, drums, gongs, gourds, 
rattles, sticks, tambourines, triangles, and wooden 
blocks. 

Of these, drums, gourds, rattles, and gongs have been 
used most frequently and have been found to be most 
practical. They should, of course, be used only when 
the quality of tone is suited to the meaning and the 
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m of techniques that will produce sound instead of noise. 


The following suggestions have been found helpful: THE HEALTH-0-SWIM “Safety in Swimming” 
10n of 1. The whole body should be used when striking the NOSE CLIP a 

instrument. Protects Sinus > f 
gram. 2.. The tone should never be beaten into the instru- @ Teaches correct breathing form. 
ysical | ment, but should be drawn out of it. @ Protects swimmers from sinus and ear 


Pils trouble by keeping water out of nose. 
3. One should work for flexibility of fingers, hands, : a aad cals 
: 4 f : pprov: y Swimming Coaches, 
oning wrists, and shoulders: when playing. Physicians and Health Educators. 


































direc- 4. One should be able to use either hand or both. parents ._ At your local Drug, Sporting 
5. One should experiment with the instrument to Ny MAGAZINE 9 ae oe Se: Gas, Ce ee 
‘ship: find: where the best tone can be produced and what Ba, seavice HEAL 
ciate, | effects can be produced with different beaters. woe ’ SWIM _ CLIP a 
ed by 6. Drums give a better tone when not beaten in the tit New Ver 
pters. | exact center because the vibrations from the side seem 
fields. | to come together and neutralize the effect. 
) Wo- 7. Gongs produce different tones in different areas. Choose CAPEZIO 
ealth, In addition to using a greater variety of percussion Footwear and Accessories 
rades instruments, the possibilities of song accompaniment 2 
vided | can be explored. Since folk song and dance grew up for Dance In Ed ucation 
nagered hand in hand, folk songs are excellent for use as dance Wear the scientifically crafted footwear and access- 
luties accompaniment. These can be selected by the chil- ories Capezio 2 pce gi agp og gunn 
rested : : dancers for over 50 years!* Send for our free PE cata- 
1 and dren from those already in the repertory or from logue, illustrating a wide selection of scientifically 
2 new. songs presented by: the teacher. The latter is, of designed footwear and accessories for Modern Dance 
d. course, time-consuming since the children must learn and Dance in Education. 
! dis- the songs before they can use them for composition. CAPEZIO, INC. 
stige | An additional problem arises in this connection. eGth Sennen tee Mae te we. ¥. 
Ssion Teachers of music object to children moving and sing- row WO 2 ee © eee oe Sea 
1 Psi ing at the same time especially if the movement is Agencies in all leading cities 
rtun- { vigorous. This objection can be met by having one 
n the | group move while another sings. 
— The phonograph can be used to provide experiences 
nder- with instrumental music. The music literature available Bally, 00m @e 
ation | is limited compared with that for the piano but a very 
stu- respectable, if not ideal, collection can be made by care- D 
or ful selection. The same criteria used for the selection \ 


Study of music should be applied in choosing records. A 

tion,” | little time devoted to the mechanics of handling the D A N 4 E R E e O R D S 
phonograph efficiently will make for greater ease in 

teaching and prevent the children from feeling the same SS See Cane OY Ae Cee 


kind of frustration that occurs when a motion picture THE STANDARDIZED RECORD | 





film snaps at the peak of interest. A program that FOR DANCE PARTIES 

provides dance without accompaniment, dance with self- AND TEACHING 

; accompaniment, dance with percussion, song, and NOW AVAILABLE— 
with phonograph accompaniment, is by no means seriously Sis Albeste Of Four Bedeeds each 

urds, | handicapped. Indeed, such a program well conducted @ Standard FOXTROT Favorites 

oden | would make it possible for the teacher to answer all of @ Modern FOXTROT Hits 
the following questions in the affirmative. @ WALTZES 

been 1. Has the child experienced movement with no ac- @ RUMBAS | 

a companiment other than the inner beat? @ SAMBAS | 

a _ 2. Has the child had a wide range of experiences ¢ TANGOS 
in self-accompaniment ? ‘Ballroom Discs” feature— 

“ 3. Has the child had experiences with percussion Authentic Rhythmic Accents 
accompaniment that exactly reproduces the movement, No Vocals — Strict Tempos 
that has either more or fewer sounds than there are Write for thoreture to | 
movements ? 





4. Has the child had the opportunity to work from A L B E RT B U T L E R SC H OO L 


movement to accompaniment as well as from accom- 36 Central Park South New York 19, N. Y 


paniment to movement ? See Article “Classic Social Dance” in May issue. 
5. Has the child had experiences with well selected 
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music, including all sequential forms and diverse ex- 
pressive qualities and moods ? 


6. Have these experiences included all the elements 
of music, rhythm, melody, and harmony? 


7. Has the child had experiences in dancing to poetry 
written for dance and to well selected poetry not writ- 
ten for but suitable to dance? «» 





Adequate Standards 


(Continued from Page 479) 


3. 7 girls’ water closets per 100 girls. 

4. 2 lavatories for each toilet room. 

I. Swimming pool: 30’x 75’ varying in depth from 
3’6” at the shallow end to 9’ or 10’ at the deep end. 

J. Outdoor court and field area: 

1. Junior high school 10 to 20 acres. 

2. Senior high school 15 to 30 acres. 
III. Time ALLOTMENT 


A. One period per week for four years for health in- 
struction or equivalent of a one-year, two-semester 
course meeting five times per week. Health coordinator 
recommended for each school. 

B. One period per day for physical education, length 
of period to be consistent with the established length 
of periods in the individual school. 

IV. TeEacHER EpucaTion 


Bachelor’s degree with major in health and physical 
education for full-time teaching. A minor for part-time 
teaching. 

V. TEACHER Loap 


A. One teacher per 50 pupils in physical education. 
B. One teacher per 35 pupils in swimming. 
C. One teacher per 35 pupils in health instruction. 





Taking Posture Pictures 


(Continued from Page 465) 


made of black poster cardboard, approximately 12 
inches x 18 inches. Write the subject’s name backward 
starting in the upper righthand corner (mirror writ- 
ing). Use a soft white chalk. Date, school, and other 
desirable information may also be included. Place the 


blackboard on the floor on either side of the subject’s 
feet. 


Preparing the Subject——Photographs taken in street 
clothes and even in girls’ gymnasium suits are prac- 
tically worthless. Outlines of chest and back are 
usually lost even under the regulation boy’s sleeveless 
gym shirt. Satisfactory clothing for the prepubertal 
girl as well as boy is close-fitting underpants or shorts. 
The adolescent girl should be permitted to wear a 
brassiere. The writer considers this costume far 
superior to the use of cotton tank suits even where 
these are available. If tank suits must be used, a string 
or belt should be tied snugly around the waistline to 
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help in locating the abdomen, chest, and upper and | 
lower back curves. 





Taking the Picture—A time exposure will be neces: 
sary. Use bulb or time-exposure adjustment. Where 
the arrangement shown in Diagram 1 is used, and two 
photoflood bulbs are used, approximately 5 seconds 
will be needed. With more light, or lights closer to 
the subject, as in Diagram 2, a shorter time exposure 
will be sufficient. Since photoflood bulbs have a rela- 
tively short life, turn them on only for the few seconds 
during which the picture is actually being taken, and 
turn them off again. These bulbs grow dimmer with 
use, requiring a longer exposure time. As _ indicated 
previously lift the adhesive tape covering the red glass 
opening only long enough to see the black lines on the 
paper while turning to the next exposure. 

Instructions to the subject should be clear and uni- 
form for all subjects. If the pupil’s best effort at pos- 
ture improvement is wanted, be sure that he is asked 
to stand as well as he can and that he is given time 
to adjust himself. Since natural standing is a continu- 
ous, shifting posture it is difficult to obtain reliable 
natural posture pictures. If such a natural posture is 
desired, then instructions will have to be changed 


accordingly and great care taken to place the subject 
at his ease. 


Developing Pictures——Developing is easy and quick. 
It is even feasible to develop pictures immediately 
after taking them so that pupils can see them on the 
same day, even in the same class hour, as the pictures 
were taken. (This has been done in Williamsport and 
is recommended for junior and senior high schools 
when first inaugurating posture picture taking. Pupils 
see the pictures before they have had a chance to talk 
themselves into an emotional state over the idea. Their 
curiosity is satisfied and any apprehension subsides. ) 


The equipment needed includes three small enamel 
photographer’s pans (or three small glass jars slightly 
taller than the width of paper used), a bottle of D-72 
developer, a bottle of acid hypo (fixer), and a dark 
room with a red light. A dark room can easily be 
improvised in a closet or lavatory. A heavy red cloth 
may be tied over an ordinary bulb in a small lamp 
shade. Do not have the cloth in contact with the bulb 
because it will scorch. 


Mix the developer using proportions for bromide 
paper, and place some in the first pan to a depth of 
about one inch. The second pan should contain clear 
water, to which a few drops of glacial acetic acid may 
be added. In the third pan place acid hypo also to the 
depth of one inch. (If jars are used solution should 
be as deep as the width of paper rolls used.) The 
white light should, then, be turned off. Remove the 
bromide paper from the camera and unroll it from the 
spool. Immerse the entire length of paper in the devel- 
oper by gradually folding it, accordion fashion, into 
the first pan. (If jars are used drop the paper loosely 
rolled into the developer.) Be sure that the folds of 
paper are not pressed tightly together but are loose 
enough to be bathed on both sides with the fluid. 
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Watch one end of the paper under the red light and 
when the pictures and the lettering are clearly visible, 
es remove the paper from the developer, letting excess . 

ere developer drip back into the pan. Wash the paper How To Get Cooperation 
two | briefly in the second pan (or jar) containing water. 

nds | Drain it and fold it loosely into the third pan, (or jar), 


to | again being sure that both sides of the paper are com- Teachers, superintendents, parents, physicians and 
ure | pletely immersed in the hypo. As soon as the paper is nurses will cooperate with you to improve local ‘ 
ela- completely under the hypo solution the white light school health conditions if they understand your 
nds | may be turned on. The paper should then be left in job. Let them read “Suggested School Health 
and | the hypo for at least ten minues, but not more than Policies,” authoritative, concise, readable guide to 
vith | thirty minutes. Drain the paper and then wash it thor- school health. It is a consensus of informed pro- 
ted} oughly in clear water. When drying ils paper it will fessional opinion from 15 national organizations 


_ in health and education, including American Medi- 
cal Association, American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, National Education Association, United 
States Public Health Service, American Academy 


lass | be necessary to weight it under strips of blotting paper 
the | or between layers of towel in order to keep the paper 
from curling. The pictures are then cut into individual 
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the reach of the average school physical education [a 
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Editorials 


(Continued from Page 473) 


fields in the summer. The city may assume leadership 
and program responsibility in school buildings and for 
the cost of maintenance of school facilities. 

2. The school may use recreation facilities main- 
tained by the city, provide physical education instruc- 
tors for the classes, and assume full responsibility for 
operation of a year-round program within school build- 
ings, employing a separate staff. 

3. The school and city jointly may sponsor a physical 
education and recreation program. 

4. Even though administrations may be separate, co- 
operation between school and municipality may be de- 
veloped on a special program or project basis: camp 
projects, experimental theater units, arts and crafts, 
social activities, city-wide festivals. 


In my opinion, our problem is indicated by the above 
sampling. The whole movement of recreation faces 
grave danger. The urgent need for recreation has 
brought us help and wide popular support. There is 
danger that the popularity now given to the field may 
disseminate into fractional parts of recreational plan- 
ning. The trend of specialization within the recreation 
division by school, park, municipal, rural, and indus- 
trial recreation is unhealthy. The problems of recrea- 
tion are common in one field of specialization or an- 
other. 


As: I see it, there are four major aspects that the 
recreation division must face to maintain the public 
respect it has attained in the last few years: 


1. The platform adopted by the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
is worthy of wide circulation so that all groups, public 
and private, may achieve a common ground for dis- 
cussion and the charting of a master plan for local 
communities’ recreational programs. 


2. A master plan is needed calling for the associa- 
tion’s present outline of operation so that problems of 
national scope are highlighted instead of field special- 
ization. Instead of divisions on rural recreation, in- 
dustrial recreation, etc., the sections should deal with 
personnel, practices, research in recreation, adminis- 


tration, etc. , 


3. The provision for a permanent secretary located 
at the central office should be created, to correlate the 
work of all permanent committees and special projects 
committees assigned by the recreation division at its 
annual conference. A far-reaching step toward per- 
manency was the creation of a permanent committee 
on recreation with an operating code adopted in April, 
1946. 

4. Strong public relations should be developed. Not 
only is this phase vital within the association itself, be- 
tween the fields of health, recreation, and physical edu- 
cation, but to every member of the professional field of 
education, health, and welfare. Communities and or- 
ganizations, as well as individuals, are stumbling and 





hunting for a contact point. The nation should fe 
assured that the professionals in the field are willing 
to interpret and solve the comprehensive picture oj 
recreation at federal, state, and community levels, 


It is often necessary to insist on the difference be. 
tween “urgent” and “important” when one is dealing 
with a new or suddenly popular, accepted field, such 
as recreation. The public may think that urgent matters 
practical matters, are merely agitations caused by the 
catastrophe of war. The recreation needs are normal, 
so there must be an effective attack on the matter of 
organizing our scattered National Association’s efforts 
in recreation into some kind of coordinated pattern, 


All of us who have gone through the phases and 
moods of recreation in this country within the past 
ten years should be willing to get things going in pro- 
ductive harmony. We should not forget, however, 
that the different phases of recreation exist for different 
reasons, that each has a reason for being. We must 
believe in collaboration, then, but keep in sight the 
essential justice of giving each agency or individual the 
chance to do its best work with its own resources and 
its own experience. No individual or agency need be 
denied a program that is fundamentally clear: This is 
the job of a professional organization—By Dorothea 
Lensch, Vice President, Recreation Division, 


> 


Contributions of Sports 
to Women's Fitness 


(Continued from Page 468) 


emotional overload that is excellent training for deci- 
sion, control, and action. 





4. If the sport is competitive and the “stakes” are 
high enough the sport event may provide an experience 
of participation in a cause that is greater than self and 
thus provide a feeling of personal worth and signifi- 
cance which is necessary for morale. This is fitness 
of the spirit of man. Obviously sport should provide 
this experience only for a passing period in growing 
youth. A high school or college girl may rightly feel 
significant in giving her best to help her school win a 
hockey match. Later she must find the same feeling 
of worth in giving her all to her family and to larger 
units of society. 


5. Although I do not wish to be pressed to prove 
it with facts and figures, I would venture another ob- 
servation concerning the contribution of sports. Those 
of my friends, both men and women, who give them- 
selves unsparingly to enterprises, who seem to ignore 
the little discomforts that attract the concern of others 
to their bodies, who do not worry when they must stay 
up late to finish a task—these friends usually turn out 
to be persons who in youth carried great burdens or 
participated in strenuous sports. Could it be that in 
such persons there has been some kind of development 
and carry-over into ordinary life, of qualities that are 


essential to success in sports? « 
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New Books - - - 


Leisure Time Education. Anna May Jones. New York City 16: 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., 1946. 230 pages, $2.75. 
This is a book to help teachers and group leaders guide boys 

} and girls in the best selection, pursuit, and enjoyment of their 

leisure-time activities. The less formalized extracurricular 

activities are stressed. The book will be of value to the com- 
munity as well as to the student and the school since it shows 
how all may cooperate. 


Your Health and Safety. Jessie W. Clemensen and William R. 
LaPorte. Revised. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Co., 
383 Madison Ave., 1946. 558 pages, $2.12. 


This is a textbook combining the teaching of health and 
safety, treating them as related personal problems. Check lists 
of health habits, activities and exercise, study outlines, and 
references appear with each chapter to aid the student. 


The Administration of Health and Physical Education. Jesse 

F. Williams, and Clifford L. Brownell. Third edition. Phil- 
adelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., Washington Square, 1946. 
483 pages, $3.00. 

The authors have written a book which should be of help to 
administrators in stating policies, defining procedures, and de- 
veloping standards. The text is directed to those who work in 
schools and presents information concerning the administra- 
tion of the large city school system and materials for the be- 
ginning teacher in a rural community. It will also serve as a 


text in undergraduate and graduate colleges and universities 
giving courses in this field. 


The Trainers Bible. S. E. Bilik. Eighth revised edition. New 
York: T. J. Reed and Co., 45 Howard St., 1946. 371 pages, 
no price listed. 

This is a book for the trainer or coach who does his own 
training. The author has studied training problems as a uni- 
versity trainer and physical ecucator and later as a physician 


specializing in training, conditioning, and the treatment of ath- 
letic injuries. 


The Health of the School Child. Gertrude E. Cromwell. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., Washington Square, 
1946. 256 pages, $2.50. 

This book centers around the needs of the child while at 
school and methods of meeting those needs. It is also designed 
to give the school nurse a clearer understanding of how she 
functions in the school and the school problems she must face, 
and it clarifies the responsibilities others must assume. 


The Modern Small Hospital and Community Health Center. 
Edited by Alden B. Mills and Everett W. Jones. Chicago: 
Modern Hospital Publishing Co., Inc., 919 Michigan Ave., 
1946. 134 pages, $7.50. 


This is a selection of plans for small hospitals and com- 
munity health centers submitted in the 1944 competition con- 
ducted by the Modern Hospital together with discussions of the 
problems involved. in financing, planning, building, and opera- 
tion by leading hospital authorities. 


Health Education in Rural Schools and Communities. Nina B. 
Lamkin. New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th 
Street, 1946. 193 pages, $2.50. 

This book furnishes an informal guide for developing a prac- 
tical program in health education based on daily life situations 
in rural schools, homes, and communities. Public health work- 
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The Reading Section 


Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the A.A.H.P.E.R. unless this ts 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 


ers will find a description of the whole life of the child and 
his environment with explanations on the use of health ser- 
vices. 


Psychiatry for You. Edited by Robert V. Seliger. Baltimore 
17; Oakridge Press, 2030 Park Ave., 1946. 64 pages, $1.25. 
This book contains brief discussions on some emotional and 

psychiatric illnesses and on some of the present-day techniques 

used. It is designed for the average reader and consequently is 
presented in non-technical language. 


Sex Problems of the Returned Veteran. Howard Kitching. New 
York: Emerson Books, Inc., 251 West 19th St. 1946. 124 
pages, $1.50. 

This is a book for the returned veteran and his wife to help 
them rebuild their marriage successfully after the emotional 
upheaval resulting from separation due to war. The author 
brings out into the open the problems that every young couple 
separated by war need to know and face. 


Shooting the Bow. Larry C. Whiffen. Milwaukee 1, Wisc.; 
Bruce Publishing Co., 540 N. Milwaukee St., 1946. 79 pages, 
$2.00. 

This is a book of instructions for the begiriner. Basic infor- 
mation on the techniques of shooting the bow, purchase and 
care of equipment, scoring, and a glossary of archery terms are 
presented. 


The Modern Attack on Tuberculosis. Henry D. Chadwick and 
Alton S. Pope. Revised. New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund, 41 East 57th St., 1946. 123 pages, $1.00. 

The revised edition of this handbook includes new material 
about recent developments in administrative practice and the 
techniques of control. Stressing modern procedures, it presents 
the essentials of an effective regional program for control and 
eradication of tuberculosis. 


The Prolongation of Life. Alexander A. Bogomolets. New 
York 5: Robinson Foundation, Inc., 14 Wall Street, 1946. 93 
pages; physicians and related professional workers, $1.00; 
others, $1.50. 

This book is the result of the author’s many years of work, 
study, and thinking concerning the conservation of human life. 
The individuals who have translated the work from the Rus- 
sian, Dr. Peter V. Karpovich and Miss Sonia BleeKer, have 
tried to preserve the author’s manner of presentation and his 
essential meaning to as great an extent as possible. 


The Play Party Book. Ed Durlacher. New York 10: Devin- 

Adair Co., 23 East 26th St., 1945. $2.50. 

This -book will be valuable for teachers, parents, and all 
those interested in entertaining small children. It presents 37 
singing games with musical arrangements and will be especial- 
ly useful at parties. The illustrations, directions, and musical 
arrangements are simple and clear. 


Winning Golf. Byron Nelson. New York 18: A. S. Barnes and 
Co., 67 West 44th St., 1946. 190 pages, $2.50. 
Here the famous golfer presents the elements of the tech- 
nique which he developed over a period of 15 years. The text is 
abundantly illustrated with action photographs. 


Small Boats for Small Budgets. Jerrold Oakley. New York 11: 
Cornell Maritime Press, 241 West 23rd St., 1946. 134 pages, 
$2.50. 

This small book contains practical advice on how to buy a 
boat and how to take care of it. There are descriptions of de- 
sign, construction, and sailing characteristics of the familiar 
types of small craft together with a discussion of seamanship, 
the art of sailing, and practical considerations in cruising. 
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Guidance of Children Through Physical Education. Dorothy La 
Salle. New York 18: A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th 
St., 1946. 275 pages, $2.50. 

The author shows the classroom teacher how to set up defi- 
nite program objectives, how to organize her class, how to 
manage her equipment, and how to develop leaders and teach 
skills. The book may be used by major students in teacher- 
training courses as well as by the classroom teacher. 


Recent Publications - - - 


(Note: Where to Get Speakers and Discussion Leaders, a 
publication of the Program Information Exchange, Inc., 41 
Maiden Lane, New York City 7, was listed as being free of 
charge in the September Journal. This was an error as the 
publishers have informed us it costs 50c.) 


Music In Hospitals. Willem van de Wall. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22nd St., New York. 86 pages, $1.00. (A 
handbook of thoughts and suggestions concerning hospital mu- 
sic activities.) 

Aquatic Standards for Y. M. C. A. Camps. T. K. Cureton 
and Richard H. Pohndorf. Association Press, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York City 17. 74 pages, 75c. (Desirable standards 
for camp waterfront practices in operation, management, teach- 
ing, supervision, and progress-recognition as developed by the 
YMCA.) 

Handbook of Food Preparation. American Home Economics 
Association, 620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 47 pages, 
50c. (A reference book for all who work with foods designed to 
promote standardization regarding names of ingredients, units 
of measure, processes, time and temperature.) 

Report on a Community Rehabilitation Service and Center. 
Subcommittee of Baruch Committee on Physical Medicine. 
Baruch Committee on Physical Medicine, 597 Madison Ave., 
New York City 22. 24 pages, free. (A guide for the establish- 
ment of community rehabilitation centers with organizational 
charts, and discussion of facilities, personnel, and operating 
costs. ) 


Investing in Your Health. Jesse F. Williams. Consumer Ed- 
ucation Series, Unit No. 10. Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 1201 16th St. NW, Washington 6, D. C. 56 pages, 
35c. (A student guide consisting of discussion of a small num- 
ber of particularly important health problems with reference 
for further study.) 

Official Football Guide, 1946, Edited by W. J. Bingham, A. 
S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th St., New York City 18. 50c. 
(Official rules, schedules, records, illustrations.) 

Toward Mental Health. George Thorman. Public Affairs 





Pamphlet No. 120. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 Eas 
38th St., New York City 16. 32 pages, 10c (Brief discuss 
on different types of mental illness and what has bee 
being done to combat problems in this area.) 

Committee reports from the President’s Highw: 
Conference: Public Information, Organized Public Supp’ 
Motor Vehicle Administration, Laws and Ordinances Ent 
neering, Enforcement, Action Program, Education. Se. 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 5c each. 

Official Tennis-Badminton Guide, 1946-48 (Women). Edited 
by Catherine L. Marting and Geneva B. Kehr. A. S. Barne 
and Co., 67 West 44th St., New York City 18. 35c. (Official 
rules, articles on techniques and teaching, bibliographies, ) 

Hygiene and Health. William R. LaPorte. 4th ed. rey. Uni- 
versity of Southern California Press, Los Angeles 7, 148 
pages, $1.25. (A manual for college or upper high school men 
and women students designed to develop scientific understand. 
ing of personal and community health, sex problems, and prac- 
tical first aid.) 

Alcoholism is a Sickness. Herbert Yahraes. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 118. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 
38th St, New York City 16. 32 pages, 10c. (A discussion of 
the various aspects of alcoholism, what it costs us, reasons for 
drinking, effect on the body and mind, rehabilitation.) 

Public Health, a Career with a Future. American Public 
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